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wee you entertain sim- 
ply or elaborately you will find 
Frigidaire a delightful aid to hospital- 
ity. Every dish served in your home 
will have a new richness of flavor, for 
Frigidaire preserves perfectly the 
original purity and freshness of all 
foods. And the Frigidaire freezing 
trays will not only provide a constant 
and ample supply of sparkling ice 
cubes, but will also freeze the most 
delicious of desserts. 


You will be delighted with the 
beauty of the new metal cabinet 
Frigidaires. They are finished in 
lustrous white Duco, trimmed with 
bright metal, lined with seamless, 
porcelain enamel. They are equipped 
with the same dependable mechanisms 
that are already giving complete 
satisfaction to more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand users. They are 
the best Frigidaires ever built—yet 
their prices are lower than ever before, 
and they may be purchased on the 
GMAC plan of deferred payments 
if desired. 


Frigidaire is built by the world’s 
largest makers of electric refrigerators. 
It is backed by the financial and 
engineering resources of General 
Motors. It offers to you the greatest 
values in the field of electric refrigera- 


tion. 


We shall be glad to send you the 
Frigidaire catalogue, together with a 
beautiful book which illustrates prize- 
winning kitchens equipped with 
Frigidaire. Write for them today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. Z-32, DAYTON, OHIO 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. Z-32, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me the Frigidaire cata- 
logue, and a copy of the Frigidaire Book 
of Model Kitchens. 
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Harpers Magazine announces 


guennuvenveuvenvrnvrns, 
3 The JuneNumber § JOANNA GODDEN 
a § 
@ THE TEST OF THE GENTEEL § 
1 the a by Cornelia James Cannon § M RRIED 
binet @ PORTRAIT OF A CLERIC § A 
ed in g by Elmer Davis 8 
with § % THE ATTACK ON NEW YORK e by 
mless, a by Charles Merz § 
= St ' Sheila Kaye-Smith 
: A Behaviorist’s View ~ 
pate a by John B. Watson § él a ave m1 
i rf 4 AMAZONS OF FREEDOM : 
ndre 3 sy Duncan Aikman @ NOVEL from the hand of one of the foremost 
id - g TER RUDE MILITIA mn : women novelists is an important event. Consider, 
—_ ry Stuart Rose iced ; * 
fore, | # MAN MONDAY’S FISHING then, the stirring news that Sheila Kaye-Smith has 
n the g by Charles Nordhoff S written a new book about her most admired character— 
ments gy LIMITATION OR LIBERTY e the valiant Joanna. 
a by Dr. Harry E. Fosdick & 
se 3 THE PROFESSOR DINES OUT S The appearance of this novel is a triumphant illustration 
yOrld S by George Boas 2s C 
ascre, | 2 tence vans ae the Harper tradition, and another fulfillment of the 
. one : by A. A. Milne . promise that our readers will find in its pages only the 
‘eneral | g TWO LIVES & most distinguished of contemporary literature. 
are % 4y Gustav Eckstein & 
rigera- : pie pet ENGLAND'S : JOANNA GODDEN MARRIED will appear serially 
DA Mees on Pedhibition in Harpers Magazine during the summer, and remem- 
ou the 3 by Sarah Comstock . bering that many of our readers who depend on the 
witha | #@ FROM HER THAT HATH ? g newsstands for their magazines will be summering in 
s prize- : stapita e restfully remote places, we are making, for their benefit, 
with : STORIES : a doubly attractive offer. 
day. The Matchmaker 
: by Martin Armstrong : Five months of Harpers Magazine, including all of 
Mz | by. Révien Stecten, Bekok JOANNA GODDEN MARRIED, for only one dollar! 
“a! : Adventure : Five issues of the most stimulating, essential, modern 
y by Alice Brown @ magazine—the new Harpers. Do make use of the 
Ee coupon below promptly. The offer is limited. 


Send in your order . h 
> today. Your sub- Specia l 5 Mont S 


scription will begin Introductor y 
with the June num- Offer for $ 00 
ber. only 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


New Dean 


Sirs: 

For some weeks I have watched closely 
for some recognition of the fact that my 
friend, Alfred J. Schweppe, 34, a young 
Seattle attorney, has been appointed Dean 
of the Law School of the University of 
Washington. He is a sraduate of the Law 
School of the University of Minnesota, 
and one of the youngest men if not the 
youngest to become dean of a law school. 
Have your correspondent, if you have one 
in Seattle, get a good story on him. 

At least give Mr. Schweppe the story 
that is due him for his advancement in 
the field of education. 

FRANK L. WALTERS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 

Ilwaco, Wash. 

To Subscriber Dean Schweppe, 
congratulations ; to Subscriber 
Walters, thanks.—Eb. 


Question 
Sirs: 

Will you kindly advise me to what extent 
your typographic room is unionized, that 
I may judge how much your reports of 
the present British labor situation are in- 
fluenced by such unionization? 

F. 0. WYSE 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

TIME happens to be printed by 
open shop labor, but that makes 
no difference to TIME.—ED. 





John Ericsson 


Sirs: 

It is certain that mine will not be the 
only letter you receive in correction of the 
awkward blunder in Time of May 10 
|EpucATION], when you state that H. R. H. 
the Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden 
comes to America to be present at the un- 
veiling of a monument to Leif Ericsson, 
the early discoverer of America. 

It is to honor the memory of Captain 
John Ericsson, a Swede who made the 
greatest contribution to the success of the 
Union cause in the Civil War, that the 
memorial has been erected. 

Ericsson successfully undertook to build 
an ironclad war vessel in 90 days to cope 
with the dreaded ironclad Merrimac with 
which the Confederates hoped to destroy 
the shipping of the North. In construct- 
ing the Monitor, Captain Ericsson invented 
the turret and its mechanism, and more 
than 40 patentable ideas which made this 


armored vessel the precursor of the modern 
battleship—and all these inventions he pre- 
sented to the Government for its use 
without charge. He made for use in this 
man-of-war the first forged projectile, 
which he had demonstrated at the prov- 
ing grounds would penetrate the armor of 
the Merrimac as it had been reproduced 





JOHN ERICSSON 
He would not be an Admiral 


from the specifications furnished by spies. 
It was the regret of John Ericsson's life 
that the Merrimac was not sunk by the 
Monitor in the first encounter. The powder 
charge required to drive the shell through 
the armor had been cut in two by order 
of the War Department, it being deemed 
unsafe to the gunners. In the second en- 
counter, after the Monitor had narrowly 
escaped being rammed, the crew in desper- 
ation used a full charg., which drove the 
projectile into the vitals of the Merrimac, 
and this ironclad never waited for an- 
other such broadside but turned and filed, 
leaving the little Monitor the master of the 
sea, and the savior of the Union. 

Honors were showered upon Ericsson by 
the Government, but he modestly refused 
them. The title and pay of an Admiral 
of the U. S. N. was offered him, but he 
preferred to use the title of Captain which 
he had received in the Swedish army. 
After his death, his remains were taken 
in a U. S. cruiser to Sweden, where the 
burial took place at Philipstod, Varmland. 

Ericsson was the inventor of the screw 
propeller first used on the S. S. Princeton 
in the U. S. N. and which displaced 
the large vulnerable sidewheels. 

The memorial to be unveiled at Washing- 
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ton is a_ well-earned tribute to a great 
genius, and that is recognized by the 
Swedish government in sending the beloved 
Crown Prince to be present as the official 
representative of John Ericsson’s homeland 
at the unveiling of the monument. 

We prize Time highly and fully realize 
how easily mistakes will occur in a _ pub- 
lication. 

Victor E. LAWSON* 
Editor, Willmar Tribune 
Willmar, Minn. 


Time thanks Editor Lawson for 
his illuminating letter. 

Ericsson’s designs for the Monitor 
were complete in 1854, when he 
offered them to Emperor Louis Na- 
poleon of France. The monument 
ceremony at Washington is sched- 
uled for May 29, and John Erics- 
son’s picture is to appear on 15 
million 5-cent stamps. 


T. R. H. The Crown Prince and 
Princess of Sweden left Gothenburg 
last week aboard the Gripsholm 
for the U. S.—Eb. 


Genitor 


Sirs: 

In Time for May 10 under “THE Press,” 
you state that Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Jr., nee Littleton, is the daughter of 
Martin W. Littleton, distinguished attorney 
of New York City. 

This is an error on the part of your 
genealogist. 

Martin W. Littleton and Mrs. Vanderbilt 
are both children of Thomas J. Littleton 
long a resident of Roane County, Tenn. 
He was the father of 18 children, Martin 
W. being the youngest by the first wife 
Hannah Graham, who was the mother of 
nine, and Rachel the youngest by the sec- 
ond wife Anna McKnight, who gave him 
a like number. Martin W. Littleton de- 
serves a great deal of credit for the suc- 
cess he has attained, but his father should 
not be entirely forgotten. Denied early 
school advantages, which were scarcely to 
be had in the ’60’s in this section of 
East Tennessee, he learned to read and 
write after his first marriage. He man- 
aged to secure an education while fathering 
18 children. He was a man of strong 
character and helped his children to the 
extent of his ability. 

It is sad that a genitor after Roosevelt's 
own heart should be entirely forgotten. 


E. J. LANE 


Harriman, Tenn. 


Rhythms 


Sirs: 

Apropos of your sad reflections on the 
falling off of Kipling’s powers [Timk, May 
17, p. 13] as revealed by “some verses” 
“contributed” by him to the British Gazette 
during the strike, may I remind you that 
these five lines are taken, probably by the 
ditor, from “A Song of the English,” copy- 
righted in The Seven Seas in 1896, that 
generation ago when “his genius alone was 
sufficient to set mighty rhythms beating in 
the blood of even his calmest readers’? 

If his young critics were his “readers,” 
could they fail to recognize even a frag- 
ment of that splendid song? 


KATHARINE LEE BATES 
Wellesley, Mass. 


TIME regrets that it did not de- 
tect this error in the mass of am- 
biguous information which came a 
fortnight ago from England.—Ep. 


*Not related to the late Subscriber Victor 
Fremont Lawson, great builder of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, whose ancestry was Nor- 
wegian. Subscriber Victor Emanual Law- 
son’s parents left Sweden in 1852. 








Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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‘These Lost Treasures o 
Literature Now Yours 


FREE 


Mail coupon 
at once for 
your copy of 

this intense- 
ly interest- 
ing and val- 
uable Book! 





‘The Bibelot ~ The Worlds 
Strangest Library 


MAGINE how thrilling it would 

be if you could have at your 
finger-tips the rarest treasures of 
literature the world has ever known! 
Think what a pleasure to reach up 
on your own book shelves and take 
down some inspired masterpiece 
that has been buried in the dust of 





opi nion! 


What greater pride than to say to your 
friends: “Here is a lyric, of Sappho that I 
dare you to find elsewhere!” Or, ‘‘behold 
these suppressed writings of Kipling! See 


clipper with only a score of books for his 
mind’s companionship. From that ex- 
perience came Mosher’s intense love of 
adventure and of rare, fine literature. 

He became truly an explorer of lost 
masterpieces. From Maine to London— 
from London to Calcutta—he delved into 
private libraries, into dank, out-of-the-way 
book shops—unearthing gems of forgotten 


literature such as our world had never 

seen. 

Great Masters of All Ages 
Before he had finished Mosher had 


gathered together in his library at Portland, 
Maine 10,000 volumes of the rarest reading 
the taste of genius could select. Sappho, 
Casanova, Balzac, Omar Khayyam, Blake, 


this from Wilde; that from Yillon’”— Villon, Swinburne, Dowson, Oscar Wilde, 
genius that runs the entire gamut of love, etc.—all were there in volumes privately 
omance, philosophy, art, printed, rare first editions 
raves, — 7 _ Pager! that a fortune could not 
years: lat yreaath o ° , 

mind, what a background of Reading That Stays - 

culture these associations, By You Every month for twenty 
would create for you! years Mosher sent out to 


The Bibelot is arranged 


in this 
explorer of Lost | is rrouped 


Masterpieces war 
ler 
Yet now, thanks to Thomas 
Bird Mosher, discoverer of 
lost masterpieces, these treas- 
ures can all be yours, 

The forty-year, world-wide 
quest which Mosher made in 
search of lost literature is a 
romance in itself. At the 
age of 13 he was sent to sea 
for five years in his father’s 


the 


forever. 
intimately 


the great 
times: 


Medici, 


Lamb, 


Memory-gripping 
around each selection 
comment by 
other authors with a fore- 
ward by Mosher explaining 
writings 
intimate history. 


plan the reader absorbs its 
contents not for 


and in all their 


varied, colorful associations 


Sy monds, Shelley, 





his friends a little magazine 
—The Bibelot—from his pri 
vate library. Each issue 


contained, in the finest print- 
anc - 


Through ing imaginable, a_ choice 
psychologically proven selection of literature, either 
a tae bad a lost treasure he had dis- 

He learns to know covered or some exquisite 


selection from well-known 

masters of all literature. The Bibelot soon 
Villon, coca became famous. The little 
William Morris, circle of Mosher’s friends 
Da Vinci, ete. gradually widened until it 


encompassed the globe. 


Mosher died a few years ago. But as 
one of his sede said: “The Bibelot 
shall perish never’! It is now being re- 
published in twenty volumes which dupli- 
cate the original issues in beauty of bind- 
ing and printing. ‘To these volumes has 
been added a 403-page analytical index, 
which makes the selections a complete 
reference library of distinguished literature. 

No similar library has ever been gathered 
before. None contains so exclusively the 
choice writings of all ages. The reading of 


the Bibelot entertains and distinguishes 
like travel which goes into the quaint 
villages, the forbid jen cities and colorful 


seaports where life is always new. 


Send At Once 


Do you want to read something that is so rare as 


to be really and captivatingly new? Then by all 
means make sure of learning about Mosher’s 
Bibelot. Be sure to send for the booklet ‘*Distin- 


guished Reading’’ It is entirely Free—no postage 


necessary, no obligation of any kind. The publica 
tion of the Bibelot will be limited. So also is the 
edition of the entertaining Free book. The 


coupon Today will insure your copy. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 45, 
50 West 47th St., New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 45, 
50 West 47th St., New York City. 


You mia Ay se nd me withe mut cost or any 

book “Distinguished Reading” con- 
pages and the outline of the 
ven plan which makes this 
within the memory. 


Gentlemen 

obligation the 
taining specimen 
psychologically pro 
cultured reading sticé 








YOU OWE YOURSELF 


A RIDEIN THIS 
FINESTY CARS 


E OFFER you the Chrysler 
Imperial “80” as, literally, the 
finest of cars. 
And we ask you to expect from 


it more than the finest of previous 
fine cars has ever offered. 


At first glance, you cannot fail to 
note a new perfection of design— 
a fleetness, if you please, of line and 


a taste and beauty in coloring that 
accurately predicate great things. 


You will next be fascinated by 
a luxury and attention to the 
niceties of detail that excel the 
finest craftsmanship of America 
and Europe. 

But, after all, these are externals, 
and the Imperial “80” serves you 
even better in the serenity of its 
operation than in the eye-appeal 
of its unusual grace and beauty. 


Not alone does the Imperial “80” 
give you the speed ability of 80 
miles an hour, and all of the surety 
of 92 horse-power, but the way 


it transports you at all speeds and 


on all roads is a revelation of the 
supreme state to which Chrysler 


has brought the art of motor car 
design and manufacture. 


We might well be accused of ex- 
aggeration should we attempt to 
describe the superlative ease of 
Imperial “80” motion—the way 
it flows from a snail’s pace to 60, 70 
and 80or more miles per hour; the 
way it flashes in and out of traffic, 
nimbly distancing the fastest and 
finest on the road; its incompar- 
able steadiness even at highest 


speedsandonroughest pavements. 


You must know the Chrysler 
Imperial “80” to experience the 
utmost in luxury, suavity and 
enduring soundness which the 


highest skill in fine car building 
now offers. 


We invite you—indeed, we urge 
you, to ride in the Imperial “80” 
—confident that you too, like 
the hosts who already acclaim it, 
will pronounce it the greatest car 
you have ever known. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


UTMOST LUXURY FOR 2707 PASSENGERS 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( Mrs. Coolidge, Colonel Sher- 
wood A. Cheney, military aide of 
the President, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank W. Stearns of 
Boston occupied a box at the af- 
ternoon performance of the Bar- 
num & Bailey - Ringling Brothers 
circus in Washington. 

@ The same day the President 
received a delegation from a new 
organization, with 55 members 
from 38 states: The Circus Men’s 
Association of America. The Pres- 
ident told them that he once walked 
15 miles to see a circus. 

q Although Hiram Johnson, Sen- 
ator from California, is well dis- 
posed toward the White House, he 
has not displayed cordiality toward 
any of its recent occupants. Of 
late the President has been in- 
viting Senators to share his griddle 
cakes at breakfast. Last week 
Senator Johnson was one of those 
so honored. It is customary for 
the President to go in to breakfast 
side by side with the senior Sen- 
ator present. An aide indicated 
Senator Johnson to the President. 
The President offered his arm. 
And together they walked. The 
others went smiling after. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge in Girl Scout uni- 
form received delegates from 39 
countries in the Blue Room of the 
White House, and the President 
received them half an hour later. 
(See p. 7.) 

@ It was definitely announced 
that the President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge would summer at White 
Pine Camp, property of Irwin R. 
Kirkwood, publisher of the Kansas 
City Star. It is a 60-acre camp 
on Osgood Lake (one of the St. 
Regis group). The cabin for the 
President has two bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, a housekeeper’s room, 
a sewing room, an attic. There are 
also a dining cabin, four guest 
cabins, a Japanese tea house, an 
open-air theatre, two bowling al- 
leys, tennis courts, a billiard cabin, 
stables, two garages, a superin- 
tendent’s house, a gardener’s 
house, a greenhouse, a storehouse, 
cabins for 24 servants, two boat- 
houses and a chicken house. There 
are al. a fleet of boats and fishing 
for speckled and lake trout, black 
bass and great northern pike. The 
whole is situated a mile and a half 


from the Manhattan-Montreal high- 
way, three miles from the railroad, 
14 miles from Saranac, 20 miles 
from Lake Placid, 30 miles from 
Canada, 70 miles from Montreal 
and 370 miles from Manhattan. 

C= Signalizing the advent of sum- 
mer weather, the President went 
forth on his daily stroll wearing 
a straw hat. 

@ Senators Wadsworth and But- 
ler, both of whom come up for re- 
election this fall in states with a 
large foreign population, went to 
the White House and told the 
President that they would like to 
pass a law permitting 35,000 wives 
and minor children of alien-born 
residents of the U. S. to enter the 
country regardless of quotas. 

G The President last week exer- 
cised his first veto on any bill 
passed by the present Congress-—a 
bill directing him to reappoint one 
Captain Chester A. Rothwell, who 
was discharged from the Engineer- 
ing Corps of the Army because 
twelve Generals on an Efficiency 
Board had found that the Captain 
was “lacking in attention to duty, 
initiative and administrative abil- 
ity, careless, indifferent and failing 
to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities for employment.” The 
President decided to uphold the 
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Efficiency Board, since he had no 
reason for reversing it. 

@ The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge with guests, who included the 
two (Democratic) Senators from 
Virginia and C. Bascom Slemp 
(former Secretary to the Presi- 
dent as well as onetime Congress- 
man from Virginia), boarded the 
yacht Mayjlower. Next. morning 
they debarked at Yorktown. Gov- 
ernor Byrd of Virginia (brother 
of Polar-Pilgrim Byrd), with his 
attendants, was waiting for them. 
Under a bright sun, through fields 
of blooming clover, they drove to 
Williamsburg where on that day, 
150 years ago, the Virginia Con- 
vention in session, including Patrick 
Henry, James Madison and other 
patriots, passed a resolution calling 
on the Continental Congress to 
“declare the United Colonies free 
and independent states” and to 
form a confederation of the states. 
At the site of the old Capitol, 
which for many years has been a 
fire-charred ruin, the President’s 
party paused, then went on up 
Duke of Gloucester St. to the 
famed college of William and 
Mary. On the ancient campus, be- 
fore Wren* Hall, the President, 
suddenly transmogrified with cap 
and gown, addressed the assem- 
blage, and was made Doctor of 
Laws, causa honoris. Luncheon fol- 
lowed in the college commons and 
the Presidential party returned to 
Yorktown, to the Mayflower and 
to the completion of their week-end 
cruise, 


Truth and Eloquence 


At Williamsburg, Va., when the 
President received his seventh LL.D. 
(the first, however, from any col- 
lege outside New Englandt) he 
paid a tribute to the founders of 
the country such as he has fre- 
quently paid before but in a style 
more ambitious than his usual ut- 
terance. Consider the following 
sentence: “And when the wanton 
ravages of war reduced this once 
flourishing institution, which had 
spoken so boldly in the cause of 


“Designed by Christopher Wren. 


+The President has been “Doctored” by 
Amherst, Tufts, Williams, Bates, Wesleyan, 
University of Vermont, 
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liberty, to a state that left little 
but the vibrant tones of the col- 
lege bell and the fervent prayers 
of a devout President, it was a 
distinguished son of Harvard, Sen- 
ator Hoar, who pleaded her just 
cause with such eloquence in the 
halls of Congress that a dilatory 
Government at last made restitu- 
tion for a part of the damage 
done, that this seat of learning 
might be restored to take its ac- 
tive place again as a citadel of 
truth and liberty and righteous- 
ness.” 

He went on vigorously into the 
theme of state rights, which seems 
to be gradually reviving in politics 
(see p. 8): i E 

“Direct primaries and_ direct 
elections bring to bear upon the 
political fortunes of public offi- 
cials the greatly disproportionate 
influence of organized minorities. 
Artificial propaganda, paid agita- 
tors, selfish interests, all impinge 
upon members of legislative bodies 
to force them to represent special 
elements rather than the great 
body of their constituency. 

“When they are successful, 
minority rule is established, and 
the result is an extravagance on 
the part of the Government which 
is ruinous to the people, and a 
multiplicity of regulations and re- 
strictions for the conduct of all 
kinds of necessary business, which 
becomes little less than oppres- 
sive. ... 

“If the Federal Government 
should go out of existence, the 
common run of people would not 
detect the difference in the affairs 
of their daily life for a consider- 
able length of time. But if the 
authority of the States were struck 
down, disorder approaching chaos 
would be upon us within 24 hours. 
No method of procedure has ever 
been devised by which liberty could 
be divorced from local self-govern- 
ment.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


Senate— 

C Passed the railroad labor bill 
by vote of 69 to 18 (see LABOR). 
(Bill went to the President.) 

CG Passed with amendments the 
McFadden bill, which would permit 
national banks to establish branches 
if state banks in their neighbor- 
hood have the same privilege. (Bill 
went to joint conference.) 

C Passed bills creating Mammoth 
Cave National Park in Kentucky, 
Shenardoah National Park in Vir- 
ginia, the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, by unanimous con- 
sent. (Bills went to the House.) 
House— 

@ Passed 21 minor bills in 40 
minutes. 





SENATOR NEELY 


“If the Senator from Maryland will 
only stop talking .. .” 


GC Passed bills creating the Man- 
moth Cave, Shenandoah and Great 
Smoky Mountains national parks. 
(Bills went to the president.) 

@ Devoted nearly all its time, 
vocal effort and a _ considerable 
amount of bitterness to considera- 
tion of farm relief. The debate 
was on the Haugen bill, which 
originally proposed a fund of $375,- 
000,000 to protect farm prices, but 
the amount was pared to $175,000,- 
000 in order to improve the bill’s 
chances; $75,000,000 of this amount 
was set aside for cotton to bring 
the South into line, and a bitter 
fight raged. The North and East 
turned on the bill calling it rank 
subsidy. Congressman Tincher (who 
had a more modest $100,000,000 
plan) fiercely attacked the. Haugen 
bill, and certain Southerners de- 
nounced it as unworkable. Sound 
and fury swelled unabated. 


LABOR 


Railroads 


What Was Done. The Senate last 
week passed the Watson-Parker 


.railway bill, which is to say that, 


the President having signed on 
the dotted line, the section of the 
Transportation act creating the 
Railroad Labor Board is repealed, 
the board goes out of existence, 
and hereafter railway labor dis- 
putes will run _ the following 
course: 1) Attempt by employers 
and employes to reach a mutual 
agreement; 2) Attempt by boards 
of adjustment representing both 
parties to settle the difference; 3) 


Attempt by a board of five media- 
tors appointed by the President to 
bring the two parties together; 
4) Attempt to induce the two par- 
ties to accept arbitration, the find- 
ing of which would be legally 
binding; 5) Investigation of the 
matters in dispute by a board of 
investigation appointed by the 
President to report to him within 
30 days; 6) No strike until 30 days 
after the report of this board has 
been made public. 


The Setting. The bill was drawn 
up in conference between the rail- 
road unions and executives of some 
of the railways (TIME, Jan. 18, 
RAILWAYS). The unions indorsed 
it whole-heartedly. The railway ex- 
ecutives’ association gave it ma- 
jority support. The President in 
his message to Congress had said 
that such a bill was in process of 
preparation and recommended fav- 
orable consideration. He later an- 
nounced, however, that the bill was 
not to be considered an administra- 
tion measure. It was passed by 
the House (TIME, March 15, Con- 
GRESS) but in the Senate met a 
stubborn resistance. The minority 
of the railway executives, led by 
Leonor F. Loree, President of the 
Delaware & Hudson, took up the 
fight. The National Association of 
Manufacturers and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation also op- 
posed the bill. They argued that 
at no place in the cascade of ar- 
rangements for settlement was the 
public represented, that there was 
no guarantee that there would be 
no strike, that it would probably 
result in wage increases and then 
rate increases for the public. 

The Alignment. The curious sit- 
uation lay in the fact that Senator 
Curtis, the Republican leader, and 
Senator Robinson, the Democratic 
leader, both opposed the bill—yet 
it was passed by vote of 69 to 13. 
The opponents of the bill never 
mustered more than 14 votes. The 
opposition was small but stiff. Sen- 
ator Curtis offered an amendment 
which would have allowed the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
reverse any wage settlement if it 
was likely to cause an increase of 
freight rates contrary to the public 
interest. He brought together only 
12 votes for his proposal. For five 
days this little band of ill-assorted 
comrades in arms stuck together— 
Republican leader and Democratic 
leader against the majority of 
their parties. Underwood, the Con- 
servative Democrat, and _ Reed 
(Mo.), the apotheosis of opposition, 
were also with them. Moses, the 
Regular Republican, and Norbeck, 
the Progressive Republican, were 
with them—each of them on the 
other side of the fence from those 
who are usually of their way of 
thinking. 

Five Days. Bruce, the Conserva- 
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tive from Maryland, voted for the 
measure, but not until he had pro- 
posed and been defeated in each 
of six amendments—not until he 
had awakened Senator Neely, Dem- 
ocrat from West Virginia, to ex- 
ceedingly vigorous language: 


The VICE PRESIDENT: “The Senator 
from West Virginia has the floor.” 


Mg. BRUCE: “Mr. President—”’ 


The VICE PRESIDENT: “Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield?” 


Mr. NEELY: “I do not; and I have 
repeatedly so stated. I believe that I do 
not exaggerate when I say that we have 
listened to the Senator from Maryland 
speak approximately 75 times on this bill. 
We have learned to know in advance 
just what he is going to say. We should 
not be afflicted with more vain repetitions. 
Everyone now knows how he will vote 
on the pending bill and on every proposed 
amendment to it, regardless of anything 
the Senator from Maryland may say. No 
one will challenge the assertion that the 
Senator thinks that he knows better than 
anyone else how the Senate ought to vote 
on this and every other question that comes 
before it. We have voted down everything 
the Senator from Maryland has _ proposed 
and defeated everything he has_ sup- 
ported, by a majority of 3 to 1. If we 
could only devise some humane method of 
preventing the Senator from Maryland 
from making two or three hundred more 
speeches on the bill, we could easily pass 
it through the Senate before the end of 
the day. 

“But some debaters are insuppressible. 

“It is as useless and: hopeless to talk 
against their persistent, painful, and pestif- 
erous argumentation as it is to try to 
cure the hay fever... . 

“Likewise, apparently, nothing can stop 
the senatorial flood of garrulity with 
which we have been, deluged for many 
days. Therefore, let us pray for patience— 
patience as much greater than the pa- 
tience that made Job famous as _ our 
present affliction is greater than that of 
the boils with which the man of Uz was 
covered and cursed... . 

“And if ‘the Senator from Maryland will 
only stop talking long enough to enable 
us to obtain a final vote this evening, I 
shall concede to him all the superior 
wisdom of which he believes himself to 
be the repository. 

“In the name of railroad men, and 
railroad owners, and railroad operators, 
and in the name of financial prosperity 
and industrial peace, I demand that we 
vote without further delay.” 


To this Mr. Bruce, instead of re- 
plying in his earnest way, merely 
shouted, “Question, Mr. President!” 
signifying that he too wished to 
vote. 

The “nays” produced only an un- 
lucky 13 votes. Then Senator Nor- 
beck’s sarcasm broke all _ bonds, 
and he moved to amend the title 
of the bill* so that it would read, 
“A bill to increase the farmer’s 
working day from 14 to 16 hours 
and to reduce the railroad man’s 
working day from 8 to 7 hours.” 

But the Senate was tired and 
gruffly growled its “nays.” And 
that was done. 


*A rather unusual procedure. Such a 
motion is in order after a bill is passed. 
Mr. Dawes had to consult the official 
parliamentarian who acts as his prompter 
before he ruled it in order. 








WOMEN 
Girl Scouts 


Near Ossining, N. Y., there was 
opened last week Camp Edith Macy, 
given to the Girl Scouts of America 
as a training camp for their lead- 





N.E.A. 


DIRECTOR RIPPIN 


“ ...a@ generation of women who 
shall not be nervous wrecks” 


ers. For the opening there came 
together Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides from 39 nations. There 
were Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, the 
National Director; Lady Baden- 
Powell (wife of Sir Robert who 
founded the Scout movement in 
England), who is the international 
leader; Mrs. Juliette. Low, who in- 
troduced the Girl Guide movement 
in America (but American girls in- 
sisted on being called Scouts like 
their brothers; so their name dif- 
fers from the name of affiliated 
groups in England); Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, the U. S. chairman of the 
Executive Board; some 400 Ameri- 
can Scout leaders, some 50 foreign 
leaders. 

These leaders represent a great 
movement, for there are now 370,- 
860 Girl Guides in England, 70,410 
Girl Guides in the remainder of 
the Commonwealth, 115,926 Girl 
Scouts in the U. S. and 56,013 in 
other countries. They assembled 
in the lodge on Camp Macy—a 
great rough-stone building. Mrs. 
Rippin, natty and good-looking, un- 
veiled a bronze bust of Edith Macy 
(wife of Valentine Everit Macy, 
Manhattan philanthropist, | who 
gave the camp) and explained the 
necessity for such a camp: 

“The average growth in the num- 
ber of girls enrolled in this coun- 
try has been 19 to 20% a year. 
This number cannot be absorbed be- 





cause leaders cannot be found to 
take care of them. 

“Moreover our camps are too 
large. They resemble nothing more 
than orphan asylums transplanted 
to the woods. . . . The best camp 
we have is far in the woods of 
Minnesota, where the girls have a 
canoe portage of several miles to 
the nearest village, and where they 
often meet bears on the trail. 

“We have the problem not only 
of helping growing girls, but of 
bringing to maturity a generation 
of women who shall not be nervous 
wrecks.” 

Around the camp lodge are sev- 
eral log cook-houses, where some 
of the American delegates made 
gingerbread for scout leaders from 
Poland and Latvia. All over the 
28l-acre camp tents were pitched 
where the leaders slept, even on a 
wet rainy night which fell during 
the conference. One of the young- 
est leaders, a 19-year-old girl from 
Latvia, was afraid and wanted to 
be locked in one of the cabins for 
the night so as to be safe from 
Indians. Mrs. Wynaendts-Francken 
of Holland, relative of Edward Bok, 
went about in the mud wearing sa- 
bots. A young lady from Egypt 
started on a hike in a pair of 
patent leather slippers. 

A World Council Fire was lit. 
There was a parade of the 39 na- 
tions carrying flags—but there 
were only 38 flags; Fraulein Kath- 
arina Hertwig, the only German 
delegate present, declared she was 
a Nationalist and refused to carry 
the flag of the German Republic, 
the “Socialist flag” which had been 
provided. 

And problems were discussed. 
For example, in Costa Rica and in 
Portugal, Girl Scouts cannot camp 
out—in the one case because of 
snakes, in the other because tradi- 
tion forbids girls to sleep away 
from home. 

There was divertissement too. 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr. gave 
the leaders tea and Mrs. Walter 
Rothschild (daughter of Felix War- 
burg) gave them dinner. In addi- 
tion there was a great review of 
1,500 Girl Scouts of Westchester 
County, who paraded and cooked 
their dinners—frankfurters, lamb 
chops, eggs, potatoes, tea and 
bread—under observation. 

Then a scout contest was held 
for “stunts.” First prize was given 
to a skit, Mr. Everyman Gets a 
Wife in 1936 (Everyman picked a 
Girl Scout because she could cook). 
Second prize went to a troop that 
built a log cabin, a foot bridge and 
a campfire in three minutes. A 
troop of young Negresses was hon- 
ored for portraying a Girl Scout 
giving her seat to an old man ina 
street car, another troop for show- 
ing Girl Scouts rescuing flappers 
lost in the woods, a third troop for 
depicting “the wreck of the 20th 
Century.” 
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NEGROES 


Again, Darrow 


In Detroit a pallid, tense, ex- 
hausted attorney for the defense 
finished his plea with a recountal 
of the evolution of the Negro. Step 
by step, he dramatically retraced 
the Blackman’s faltering trail from 
the reaches of the sombre Zambezi, 
through the confusing and _ indis- 
cernible vagaries of his enslave- 
ment, through the darknesses of 
his neo-liberty with its mob-slaugh- 
ter, lynching and _ stake-burnings, 
and finally into the hope and com- 
prehensions of a new day. This 
graphic recitation was to show that 
Henry Sweet, Negro accused of 
murder, was the unconscious victim 
of ancient racial inheritances, that 
when he knelt before a window in 
his brother’s house and fired he 
had done it in utterance of primi- 
tive antipathies. A bullet had 
pierced fatally one Leon E. Breiner, 
a citizen seated in his rocking chair 
at his home across the street, chat- 
ting and smoking his pine, peace- 
fully white. 

A crowd of white men—that eve- 
ning last September—had collected 
around the Sweet domicile. The 
Sweets had just moved to a 
“white” neighborhood, had _ fur- 
nished their new home with a 
garrison of eleven men, shotguns, 
revolvers, ammunition. Henry, fear- 
ing a too fiery house-warming from 
the approaching whites, opened the 
belligerencies. 

“The first instinct a man has,” 
argued famed Clarence Darrow, 
pallid attorney for the _ defense, 
“is to save his life.” He spoke 
painstakingly of the fact that this 
was no ordinary murder trial but 
rather a trial of racial prejudices 
vs. impartial justice. Said he, “We 
are born into this world with a 
brain of putty, with no knowledge 
of color, no antipathies against 
black men, but as soon as we are 
born, people around us begin plant- 
ing prejudices in our minds... . 
I haven’t any doubt but that every- 
one of you jurymen is prejudiced. 
We are all prejudiced.” 

The jury deliberated, returned a 
verdict of not guilty. Lawyer Dar- 
row had again gilded his unique 
reputation by securing an acquittal 
against heavy odds, emphasizing by 
repetition his statement that 
“courts are cockpits in which law- 
yers may fight.” There is a pecu- 
liar consistency in his defense of 
the hopelessly lost, of the rich and 
poor alike, of the underdog who 
is under because of inexorable gy- 
rations of fate, which indicates 
that his motives are of noble origin. 
Or perhaps the grey and stooped 
veteran laughs behind his ugly face 
when he sees the jury succumbing 
to his harangue, 





CLARENCE S. DARROW 
A brain of putty 


POLITICAL NOTES 


From Anne Arundel Town 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. assembled iast week at Wash- 
ington (see p. 25) for its 14th 
annual meeting. The meeting en- 
dured four days. More than 30 
speakers were on the program, but 
of the 30 odd, there were only 
three politicians whom the _ busi- 
ness men chose to address them. 
One of them was Herbert Hoover, 
who is, not excepting the more gen- 
erally recognized Secretary of the 
Treasury, the chief economic policy- 
maker of the Administration—the 
former mining engineer, brilliant 
in his business, but with no talent 
for the handshaking and good fel- 
lowship which go to make the 
ordinary run of politicians. He 
spoke on “Currents in Business.” 
Another speaker was Representa- 
tive Ogden L. Mills, one of the 
financial experts in the House, a 
leader on the Ways and Means 
Committee, able, wealthy, polished, 
impatient of loose thinking as of 
myopic finance. He _ spoke on 
“State and Local Taxation.” The 
third politician was not chosen 
from the Republican ranks, is not 
in the arena of national politics 
although standing in its doorway— 
the Governor of a_ state—Albert 
Cabell Ritchie of Maryland. 

What he had to say was cap- 
tioned, “The Relation of the 
States and the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Under that title he ex- 
pounded to the business men 
assembled that aspect of his political 


philosophy most likely to interest 
them. For he is a state rights 
upholder, a believer in decentraliza- 
tion in government, incidentally an 
anti-prohibitionist, but primarily a 
supporter of the idea of individual- 
ism in government. He declared: 

“TI would like to see the time 
when business writes a charter of 
American business freedom, a bill 
of rights of its own, to pratect 
itself both from government and 
from some of its own tempta- 
tions. . . . If we mean anything by 
liberty and equality of oppor- 
tunity, we mean not only that 
business must be free from undue 
interference and oppression § by 
the government, but also that it 
must be free from undue en- 
tangling alliances with the gov- 
ernment. ... If you complain of 
too much government in business, 
I answer that the solution is two- 
fold: put more business into gov- 
ernment and more self-government 
into business... . 

“If business suffers from too 
much government, it is itself to 
blame. It has not developed self- 
government as it can and should. 
In old efforts to secure special 
privileges and what it conceived 
to be more effective security, it 
has helped to concentrate power in 
the Federal Government. I op- 
pose that because I oppose undue 
concentration and usurpation of 
power wherever manifest, and be- 
cause I think Washington cannot 
frame economic laws that are sure 
to be sound or self-operating or 
that can fit the diversified condi- 
tions of this diversified country. .. . 

“Tf business ignores the States 
or is indifferent to the political 
fibre and vitality of the States, it 
weakens the political foundations 
on which its whole structure rests. 
It should therefore work to leave 
to the States what the States can 
do better or as well as the central 
government. The _ best political, 
and therefore the best economic, 
security business can have today is 
to keep political power diversified. 

A few days later the active Gov- 
ernor of Maryland appeared in 
Detroit at the semiannual banquet 
of the Banker’s Club of that city, 
making bold to call their attention 
to politics for the sake of the ma- 
terial and financial welfare of the 
country: 

“T say your real protection lies 
in not concentrating all power at 
Washington, but in strengthening 
your States. In union may be more 
strength, but in_ diversity are 
growth and more safety. Do not 
put all your eggs in one basket 
politically any more than you would 
financially. A given Congress may 
do foolish things at a given time, 
but in 48 States the wise will al- 
ways be a brake on the foolish. .. . 

“With this appalling growth of 


‘over-centralization as something 


alien, as a medieval dispenser of 
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power or of privilege; or as a 
policeman; or as a remote series 
of bureaus whose inspectors, spies 
and regulations, like the gentle rain 
from heaven, fall alike on the just 
and the unjust.” 

Though this doctrine is not 
startling,* the doctrine and _ the 
man, which can hardly be sep- 
arated, have made a considerable 
impression. Ritchie is not merely 
one on a list of 48 Governors. Not 
only does business call him to 
speak to it, but politicians look on 
him with an appraising eye. Only 
recently he was called to Massa- 
chusetts and opened the campaign 
of former Senator David I. Walsh 
for re-election. If he continues to 
grow in public esteem, he will be 
a great deal more than a favorite 
son when the Democratic National 
Convention assembles in 1928. 

There are several circumstances 
which may make a Governor prom- 
inent. One is to be Governor of 
a state large in size, population 
and wealth. Another is to be Gov- 
ernor of a politically dubious state, 
thereby showing an ability to con- 
trol its electorate in the event that 
it should be necessary in a national 
election. A third is to espouse a 
startling issue or cause. Still a 
fourth is to have outstanding per- 
sonal peculiarities which excite the 
mirth or good will of the country 
at large. Ritchie of Maryland has 
none of these circumstances in his 
favor to any great measure. 

He hails from old-world An- 
napolis—Anne Arundel town} that 
was—originally a Protestant set- 
tlement in a Catholic colony, still 
bearing its old street names 
(Cornhill, Prince George, Hanover, 
Charles, Fleet, Chancery), _ still 
rearing its old Georgian houses 
above the blue waters of the Ches- 
apeake, and living in its quiet old- 
world way with only the bustle 
of the Naval Academy to disturb 
its tranquility. To be sure Mary- 
land is a doubtful state politically, 
but that is not likely to mean 
much even to politicians, since it 
has only eight votes in the Elec- 
toral College. And Ritchie comes 
from Maryland, which has never 
furnished a President. He was 
born, however, in Virginia, at 


*What is considerably more startling 
is to hear the ancient Democratic doc- 
trine of state rights echoed from _ the 
mouths of two Republicans who spoke 
last week at Williamsburg, Va.: 


“No plan of centralization has ever been 
adopted which did not result in bureau- 
eracy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction and 
decline. Of all forms of government, those 
administered by bureaus are about the 
least satisfactory to an enlightened and 
progressive people.’’—Calvin Coolidge. 


“As I read our history, the safety and 
strength of our institutions are due not 
so much to the powers granted to the 
Federal Government as to those reserved 
to the States... .”—Ogden L. Mills. 

+Anne Arundel was the wife of the second 
Lord Baltimore. Its present name was 
given it in 1694 in honor of Princess 
Anne, daughter of James II. 


Richmond. His mother is a Cabell. 
His father was a professor and 
a jurist. 

The things that make Ritchie 
prominent are several. His record 
in Maryland is unparalleled. As 
the public counsel of Baltimore, he 
first established his name, fighting 
a public service corporation. His 
next step was to become Attorney 
General of the state. In 1919 he 
was elected Governor. In 1923 he 
was re-elected ty an extraordinary 
majority. No other Governor of 
M.ryland ever served two terms. 
His campaign for re-election was 
as a state rights exponent and 
anti-prohibitionist, but he had a 
record to point to—reduction of 
the state tax rate by 25%, the in- 
clusion of 85% of the state’s em- 
ployes in the Civil Service (merit 
system). In addition he has culti- 
vated public esteem by frequent 
appearances on the platform. He 
has a frank business-like way that 
has carried him far. Besides—an 
extraordinary phenomenon in a 
politician—he is a dashing bache- 
lor, and is exceptionally good look- 
ing. A Baltimore paper gave a 
handsome man contest, and _ the 
Governor won it, but his bearing 
is so far above vulgar considera- 
tions that today, more than six 
years after taking office, the people 
of his state do not refer to him 
as “Al.” To top off his personality 
he is a bear for work, a master 
of the state’s business by cease- 
less, long-houred application. It 
is little wonder that he should have 
achieved eminence through his 
strange combination of characteris- 
tics—Adonis and the bear. 

The list of Democratic Presi- 
dential possibilities for 1928 is al- 
ready in the making and Ritchie’s 
name is on it. On July 26 the 
Governors of the states will hold 
their annual meeting at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., as a compliment to Gov- 
erness Nellie Taylor Ross. Gov- 
ernor Ritchie is to go, and the 
chief objects for discussion as now 
laid down are suited admirably to 
his platform: one is the increasing 
invasions of state rights by the 
government, the other is the ques- 
tion of economy in state govern- 
ments as parallel to economy in 
the national government. Among 
the 48 Governors there are certain 
to be several who will figure in the 
politics of 1928. Although Senators 
draw more attention between elec- 
tions, there has in all history been 
only one (Harding) who went 
straight from the Senate to the 
White House, but in recent years 
Governors have journeyed to that 
destination with comparative fre- 
quency—if they have something 
to offer their party. 

Governor Ritchie, it appears, will 
offer favor with the business com- 
munity and a few things besides: 
Wetness, ability and a handsome 
bachelor face. 


Left 


When the curate of the Church of 
the Sacred Heart, Bridgeport, had 
administered the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction, John T. King, 51, 
formerly Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Connecticut, sank 
overcome by six days’ illness with 
pneumonia and died. His death 
closed a strange career. In youth 
he studied Latin and philosophy to 
become a priest, but instead be- 
came a $7-a-week_ bookkeeper for 
an undertaker. He became a bond 
salesman and learned the art of 
lobbying in the Connecticut legis- 
lature, getting his bonds made non- 
taxable. He became a power in 
Connecticut politics, a great friend 
of Boss (Senator) Boies Penrose 
of Pennsylvania, and had _ been 
chosen by Theodore Roosevelt as 
his political manager for the cam- 
paign of 1920. After Roosevelt’s 
death, he managed General Wood’s 
campaign for a time before he 
fell out with the Wood supporters. 
He finally went to Chicago as an 
anti-Wood man and did much to 
block Wood’s nomination. But the 
rest of the Connecticut delegation 
was for Wood, and the incident 
cost King his place as National 
Committeeman. His last appear- 
ance in the public eye was when 
he was indicted three weeks ago 
with Harry Micajah Daugherty 
and Thomas W. Miller for con- 
spiracy in securing the payment 
of $7,000,000 to a Swiss corpora- 
tion by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian—as a reward for which 
they were supposed to have re- 
ceived $441,000 (Time, May 17). 
Dying, the former’ undertaker’s 
clerk, left besides his family, the 
history of a unique career, a home 
in Bridgeport and another on Park 
Avenue. 


Wedding Hall 


All diplomats from Latin Amer- 
ica last week cabled their govern- 
ments for a permission. Every 
government granted it. Hence the 
Pan-American Building in Wash- 
ington will be used on May 29 for 
the reception after the wedding of 
Miss Ailsa Mellon and D. K. E. 
Bruce. 


U.S. on Bull Fight 


Acting Governor Butte of Porto 
Rico last week denied an applica- 
tion by one Manuel Garcia. Sejior 
Garcia wished to arena a bull fight. 
The acting governor held: 1) 
That a fight between man and 
beast was likely to be cruel; 2) 
That it was likely to have a dele- 
terious effect on public morals. The 
bulls of Porto Rico will continue to 
be slaughtered only to increase the 
world’s food supply. 
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Cabinets Fall 


Germany. The Luther - Strese- 
mann Centre Coalition Cabinet fell 
on a minor issue which roused 
to definite opposition the Coali- 
tion’s insurgent Democrats. A new 
Centre Coalition Cabinet leaning 
further to the Left was formed by 
Dr. William Marx. (See p. 12.) 

Poland. A new Nationalist Cab- 
inet was formed only to be upset 
by a revolution which caused Presi- 
dent Stanislaw Wojciechowski to 
resign and left the revolutionary 
leader Marshal Pilsudski supreme. 
(See p. 13.) 

Belgium. The Poulet Coalition 
Cabinet, which has bestridden Bel- 
gium’s factionally rent Chamber 
with the dexterity of a troop of 
political acrobats for eleven months, 
was finally unhorsed. (See p. 12.) 


Exchange 


Britain. The pound, rebounding 
from its depression as the “general 
strike” ended (see below), soared 
until it stood slightly above the 
dollar for the first time in eleven 
years* (par $4.8665 a pound; last 
week $4.8675.) 

France. The franc, continuing to 
feel the pressure exerted by British 
financiers to keep their own cur- 
rency steady during the strike, 
slumped again to a low record for 
all time 3.03c (par -19.3c). 

Italy. The Italian Government 
relaxed its support of the lira, 
which promptly sank from 4c, 
where it has been “pegged” arti- 
ficially for over a year, to 3.25c 
(par 19.3c). 


LEAGUE 


Disarmament 


Delegates representing all the 
Great Powers, except Russia, and 
most of the potent minor nations, 
met at Geneva last week, forming 
an assembly whose 22-word title 
sketched its purpose: The Prep- 
aratory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference, being a 
Commission to prepare for a Con- 
ference on the Reduction and Lim- 
itation of Armaments. 

Can the nations be got together 
at the Disarmament Conference it- 
self with sufficient charce of suc- 
cess to make worth while its being 
held at all? 

The very word “disarmament” 
has no meaning for purposes of 
international negotiation until de- 
fined. Does it mean, as “French 





*Since the War, four nations have seen 
their currencies stand for a short time 
higher than the _ dollar: Switzerland, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Finland. 


logic’ demands, that in order to 
“disarm” a nation you must do 
something about “peaceful dye 
factories” capable of being con- 
verted to produce poison gas in a 
few hours? Does it mean, as 
“British common sense” insists, that 
“practically” it is not possible to 
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Can men learn to make peace? 


“disarm” a nation further than by 
scrapping its submarines, airplanes, 
guns? 

These two opposing views, as 
everyone knows, were _ presented 
with the greatest energy by M. 
Paul-Boncour (France) and Vis- 
count Cecil (Britain) when the 
Council of the League deliberated 
upon these questions and many 
another (TIME, Dec. 21). As a 
result, it was considered imperative 
that vital if quite academic prep- 
arations should be made before the 
Disarmament Conference itself 
should be convoked—if ever. The 
press of the world has unfortunate- 
ly given the impression by its head- 
lines that “disarming” is to be 
attempted at this preliminary and 
purely preparatory conference. 
Such is not the case. 

Agenda. The Preparatory Com- 
mission will simply endeavor to 
find answers to seven broad ques- 
tions: 

I. What is to be understood by 
the term ‘“armaments’’? 

a) Definition of related terms. 

II. a) Is it practicable to limit 
the ultimate war strength of a 
country, or must any measures of 
disarmament be confined to peace 
strength? 

b) What is to be understood by 
the expression “reduction and 
limitation of armaments”? 

III. By what standards is it pos- 
sible to measure the armaments of 


one country against the armaments 
of another; that is, numbers, period 
of service, equipment, expenditures, 
etc.? 

IV. Can there be said to be “of- 
fensive”’ and “defensive” arma- 
ments? 

a) Can it be ascertained whether 
a given force is “defensive” or con- 
trarily ‘offensive’? 

V. On what principle will it be 
possible to draw up a scale of 
armaments permissible to the 
various countries? 

VI. Is there any device by which 
civil and military aircraft can be 
distinguished for purposes of dis- 
armament? 

a) If this is not practicable, how 
ean the value of civil aircraft be 
computed in estimating the air 
strength of any country? 

VII. Admitting that  disarma- 
ment depends upon security, to 
what extent is regional disarma- 
ment possible in return for regional 
security? Or is any scheme of dis- 
armament practical unless it is 
general? 

Significance. A glance at these 
questions reveals that man knows 
less of making peace than any- 
thing else. The merest numskull 
can shout a war cry, fire a b!under- 
buss. The language of peace, 
seldom heard, must be studied 
and conned over before disarma- 
ment can even be discussed. 

Present Strength. The nations 
have at their disposal the follow- 
ing indisputable subjects of dis- 
armament: 

Fighters. (“Regular Army”): 
France—733,707; Russia—562,967; 
Great Britain—520,948; Italy— 
308,000; Japan—235,056; The U. S. 
136,560; Germany—99,086. 

Warboats. Significant facts: 1) 
The U. S. possesses more sub- 
marines than any other power: 118. 
2) The U. S. possesses no “battle 
cruisers” (superdreadnaughts with 
almost destroyer speed) while 
Britain and Japan have four each. 
3) The famed “5-5-3” naval ratio 
among the U. S., Britain and 
Japan holds good for capital ships 
only. Should capital ships be abol- 
ished (as Britain desires) the 
ratio would become 1 1/5-5-2 1/2 
(i.e., Britain would be four times 
as strong as the U. S., twice as 
strong as Japan). 

Since the U. S. is strong in sub- 
marines and capital ships and 
weak in cruisers of all classes, the 
scrapping of submarines and capi- 
tal ships—now widely mooted— 
would greatly weaken the position 
of the U. S. from a naval point 
of view. 

Costs. The appalling increase in 
cost of wars may be judged from 
the fact that the U. S. Government 
spent as much during every four 
days of our participation in the 
World War as it spent in fighting 
the entire Revolutionary War 
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($105,000,000). Though the U. S. 
actually participated in the World 
War for but 19 months, -its loss 
in men was 120,136. The Allies 
lost 5,146,251 men, the Central 
Powers 3,386,200. The World War 
grand total of killed and wounded 
was in excess of 46 million men. 
(There are now 27 million adult 
males in the U. S.) 

Leaders. Since the Conference is 
to be concerned chiefly with hard 
work, the delegates are nearly all 
seasoned diplomats with a lifetime 
of experience in international deal- 
ings. The U. S. delegate, Mr. Hugh 
Simpson Gibson, began his diplo- 
matic career as a secretary to the 
U. S. legation at Tegucigalpa in 
1908. He progressed _ steadily 
through increasingly responsible 
posts at Honduras, Havana, Santo 
Domingo, Brussels, London and 
Paris, until he was appointed U. 8S. 
Minister to Poland (1919-24) and 
finally to Switzerland, his present 
post. Paradoxically, the German 
elegate is Count von Bernstorff, 
famed as the pre-war German Am- 
bassador to the U, §, 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Strike Ends 


The great strike ended. Britons 
at first cared little why or how. 
It was over. But its effects lin- 
gered, long to be felt. The “strike 
wounds” of industry were healing 
slowly. If they were to heal com- 
pletely, the cure must be wrought 
by the aid of lessons learned. 

A great figure had emerged, 
Stanley Baldwin. But his ultima- 
tum to the strikers—that negotia- 
tions with them could not be re- 
sumed until the strike was called 
off—made it necessary that before 
he could become the—at least tem- 
porary—national hero, an unofficial 
mediator should be found. 

Sir Herbert Samuel. The logical 
person to whisper about concilia- 
torily among the stern-faced, set- 
lipped combatants was, of course, 
the man who chairmaned the Royal 
Coal Commission (TIME, Oct. 19), 
the impartial investigator who pre- 
sumably knew more than any 
other man in England about the 
friction in the coal industry which 
ultimately generated first the “coal 
strike” and the “general strike.” 
Fortunately this man, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, is of such outstanding 
ability as to have become one of 
the four Jews who have held Brit- 
ish Cabinet posts. Adroit but up- 
right, he won fame as a conciliator 
while High Commissioner to the 
vexed land of Palestine (1920-25). 

Since the inception of the gen- 
eral strike, Sir Herbert had made 


it his business to know what secret 
thoughts of conciliation were in the 
minds of Premier Baldwin and 
Arthur Pugh, chairman of the 
Trade Union Council. Then “a 
memorandum by Sir Herbert Sam- 
uel” was made public. It purported 
to represent merely his own per- 
sonal idea of a workable compro- 
mise. Even to blockheads it was 
evident that this doctment was a 
shrewd synthesis of the views held 
by Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Pugh. 

The Memorandum recommended: 
1) Temporary renewal of the coal 
subsidy (TIME, Aug. 10 et seq.); 
2) Creation of a National (coal) 
Wage (revision) Board, represent- 
ing miners and owners equally and 
having a neutral chairman with a 
casting vote; 3) Revision of wages 
to proceed on the explicit under- 
standing that the Royal Coal Com- 
mission’s recommendations for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the coal 
industry are to be given effect; 4) 
Legislative measures for recon- 
structing the coal industry to be 
prepared by a Government-named 
committee partly representative of 
the miners. 

Capitulation. Both sides having 
pondered well this “memorandum,” 
certain further assurances were con- 
veyed in deadly secret. Soon Mr. 
Pugh led the Trade Union Council 
to No. 10 Downing St., the Prem- 
ier’s official residence. Within were 
the Premier and six* of his Min- 
isters, fire-eaters “Winnie” Chur- 
chill and “Jix” Joynson-Hicks being 
conspicuously absent. 

The Premier stuck to the letter 
of his ultimatum, said not a word 
until Mr. Pugh said quietly that 
the Trade Union Council had de- 
cided to terminate the general 
strike. Victorious, Mr. Baldwin 
level-headedly exclaimed: “I thank 
God for your decision!” 

An instant later the Government 
radio broadcast a few sentences 
which sent tingles of emotion cours- 
ing up British spines. Britannia 
had muddled through. 

Aftermath. Since the Govern- 
ment was only impliedly bound to 
carry out the Samuel memorandum, 
Labor officials were on the prick- 
liest of tenter-hooks until Premier 
Baldwin demonstrated that he is a 
man of his word—and something 
more. 


During the 24 hours in which he - 


cautiously sounded out the situa- 
tion, there were ugly rumors that 
“the Iron Baron* and the Jew” had 
“sold” (betrayed) the © strikers. 
During this interval many great 





*Sir A. Ramsay-Steel-Maitland (Labor), 
Lord Birkenhead (India), W. C. Bridge- 
man (Admiralty), Neville Chamberlain 
(Health), Viscount Peel (Public Works), 
Sir L. Worthingson-Evans (War). 


industrial firms, vindictive, refused 
to re-employ strikers except upon 
“humiliating terms.” Excited cor- 
respondents cabled: “The strike is 
over, the lockout has begun!” All 
this was premature. Stanley Bald- 
win, having winnowed the issue of 
inflammable chaff, announced to 
the Commons: 1) That the London 
subway, tramway and omnibus com- 
panies had amicably concluded 
agreements for re-employing strik- 
ers—the implication being that the 
Government was doing its best to 
stamp out punitive lockouts.¢ 2) 
That he had submitted a concilia- 
tory proposal to the coal miners 
and operators, giving them three 
days in which to consider it before 
he would expect a reply. It was 
considered highly reassuring that 
this plan, when examined, proved 
to embody the Samuel memoran- 
dum virtually in toto. The Premier 
straightforwardly added that, while 
the Government would help to tide 
the coal industry financially over 
its reconstruction period, the miners 
must help by at least temporarily 
accepting lower wages, 

Politics. Labor’s wearied titan, 
Ramsay Macdonald and _ Liberal 
tycoon Lloyd George—generalis- 
simos of the parliamentary Oppo- 
sition to Conservative Baldwin— 
were moved by the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion to laud Baldwin in the 
Commons for having kept his un- 
uttered word to the strikers. Un- 
questionably these laudations were 
sour grapes in Laborite and Liberal 
mouths. Conservative stock bounded 
up—especially that of “young Con- 
servatives” like Mr. Baldwin, who 
represents the Liberal wing of his 
party. 

Recovery. Cables soon indicated 
that urban transportation was al- 
most normal and the railways were 
rapidly recovering but industry— 
especially in Scotland—was coming 
back very slowly. Experts placed 
the cost of the strike to Britain at 
£250,000,000, opined that the Gov- 
ernment’s strike expenditures to- 
taled at least £10,000,000. 

Victory was jubilantly trumpeted 
by the now arch-Tory Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, “Winnie” Chur- 
chill, who cried to the Commons: 
“T see no reason at present to pro- 
pose additional taxation to pay 
the Government’s expenses during 
the strike. .. . All of the season’s 
principal [social] events will take 
place.” 





*Mr. Baldwin was master of the great 
iron foundry, Baldwin’s Ltd., before he en- 
tered the Ministry in 1917. 

+The railway companies and their strik- 
ing employes signed agreements, a few 
hours later, in which the unions guaran- 
teed not to strike again without warning 
and negotiations, and the strike leaders 
admitted the calling of the strike to have 
been “‘wrongful.””. J. H. Thomas, M. P., 
famed “balance wheel of British labor,” 
signed this agreement as Secretary of the 
Railwaymen’s Union, pronounced it ‘‘emi- 
nently satisfactory.” 
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FRANCE 
President Climbs 


Plump President Doumergue of 
the French Republic visited the 
new memorial building of the 
American Hospital at Neuilly last 
week with U. S. Ambassador Myron 
T. Herrick. 

M. Doumergue wandered off by 
himself. Soon Mr. Herrick began 
an anxious search, became mildly 
alarmed, hurried about asking: 
“Where on earth is the President!” 

At length the 62-year-old M. 
Doumergue was found chatting 
with a convalescent patient in a 
ward on the top floor. Cried cour- 
teous Mr. Herrick: “I trust the 
climb was not too fatiguing?” 

“Mais non!” smiled M. Dou- 
mergue. “I have lived up five 
flights of stairs all my life. It has 
not hurt me to climb three flights* 
to visit the sick Americans.” 


In Morocco 


A dark-bearded portly man, 
whose flowing garments billowed 
opulently, wandered through the 
gaudy Spring Fair at Fez last 
week, buying here a mechanical 
piano, there a thoroughbred stal- 
lion, a typewriter, jeweled san- 
a 

He was the Sultan, Mulai Yusef, 
a big indolent man, who is sup- 
ported by the French and Spanish 
as the puppet sovereign of Moroc- 
co. Venerable Moroccans’ were 
scandalized by his appearance at 
the fair on foot. Traditionally he 
should have arrived’ either on 
horseback or upon a_ portable 
throne, and heavily guarded in any 
case. Instead he dismissed his 
strapping Negro bodyguard at the 
gate of the fair and entered “prac- 
tically unattended”—accompanied by 
only 32 Caids, four Pashas, two 
French Generals, and the French 
Resident General in Morocco, Jules 
Steeg. 

War. While the Sultan stolidly 
watched an exhibition of Arabian 
trick riding at the fair, the Franco- 
Spanish war against Abd-El-Krim, 
who also claims to be Sultan of 
Morocco, continued less than 50 
miles away. 

Events of the week: 1) The 
Spaniards claimed to have cap- 
tured the important Riffian city 
of Cafras, the village of Buhalema. 





*Elevators are confined to hotels, shops 
and offices, in nearly all European cities. 
The less pretentiovs hotels provide ele- 
vator service to take guests upstairs, but 
expect them to walk down. All but the 
most luxurious apartment houses have 
no elevators whatever. In Scandinavia 
there have been installed a few unat- 
tended “never stop elevators,” the cars 
of which pass slowly and _ coniinuously 
from floor to floor while agile passengers 
leap in and out. 


2) After a heavy bombardment, the 
French advanced to new positions 
north of Ouezzan and along the 
Taza front. Meanwhile French 
airplanes bombed Tarquist, Krim’s 
onetime stronghold. 3) The Span- 
ish fleet continued to steam up 
and down the Riffian coast, pot- 
shotted. 


“ Punitive Bombardments”’ 


Despatches from Cairo reported 
that the French have destroyed 
nearly a third of Damascus and 
burned 4,000 houses, during “puni- 
tive bombardments” and raids upon 
the rebellious native quarters since 
the much bruited formal bombard- 
ment of Damascus (TIME, Nov. 9). 

There was every indication last 
week that the rebellious Druses who 
have long fiercely resisted the at- 
tempts of France to administer 
Syria as a League Mandate, are 
continuing their guerrilla raids 
upon the French forces, which, 
with their European war equipment, 
easily rout these rude but coura- 
geous semi-savages whenever an 
actual pitched battle occurs. 


BELGIUM 


Cabinet Out 


For some months the lack of 
confidence felt by Belgian bankers 
and industrialists in the Belgian 
Finance Ministry has been made 
manifest by their refusal to eo- 
operate with Premier Poullet’s Cab- 
inet in its efforts to stabilize the 
franc, which has been steadily de- 
clining. 

Finance Minister Janssen (Social- 
ist) was obliged to resign, and the 
Cabinet fell last week when Premier 
Viscount Poullet at length found 
it impossible to hold together the 
highly complex Centrist-Socialist 
coalition, which has enabled the 
Poullet Cabinet to carry on for 
eleven months. 

Late in the week M. Brunet, So- 
cialist President of the Chamber, 
called upon to form a new Cabinet, 
failed to do so. 


ITALY 


Prudent? 


Since the Italian debts to the 
U. S. and Britain have been heavily 
scaled down and funded (Italy pay- 
ing the U. S. a doubtful 25c on the 
$1), the Italian government found 
itself last week in a position to 
undertake enterprises and expend- 
itures which otherwise would not 
have been financially prudent. Ex- 
amples: 

Loan, Premier Averescu of Rou- 


mania announced that the Italian 
government has “voluntarily and 
unconditionally” offered to the Rou- 
manian government a loan of 200,- 
000,000 lire (some $8,000,000), to 
be amortized in 15 years (Italy is 
given 62 years to make part pay- 
ment of the U. S. loan to her). 
Italy will get 8% interest. 

A considerable portion of the 
proposed loan is intended for Rou- 
manian governmental expenditures, 
the rest to be used in stabilizing 
the leu (par 19.3c; present value 
about 0.3c). 

Air Program. General Bonzani, 
Italian Undersecretary for Avia- 
tion, announced last week that 
Italy now possesses 800 “front line 
combat airplanes,’* and that “the 
Department of Italian Industry is 
making satisfactory progress on 
600 new planes, 250 of which will 
be of all-metal construction of the 
most recent type... . 

He concluded: “This aviation 
program will put Italian aerg- 
nautics virtually on a par with, if 
not ahead of, the air forces of 
foreign nations.” 

Spring floods descending from 
the Alps swelled the great rivers 
Po and Adige until they over- 
flowed last week, flooding towns, 
stopping rail-traffic, killing cattle. 


GERMANY 


Luther Rests 


“Putsch!” Seventeen times dur- 
ing one night last week Berlin 
policemen rapped thunderously up- 
on the doors of prominent Mon- 
archists, burst in when they were 
not instantly admitted, ransacked. 

Documents and other evidence 
thus collected enabled the Polizei 
to announce proudly that they had 
nipped a most elaborate Monarch- 
ist Putsch. “Exhibit A” was a 
large autographed portrait of Wil- 
helm of Doorn, with a note of 
glowing encouragement attached. 

The scheme, as revealed, was 
designed to operate, if possible, 
without bloodshed, along semi-con- 
stitutional lines. The Cabinet was 
first to be unhorsed in the Reichs- 
tag and President von Hindenburg 
pressed to call in as Chancellor 
the arch-Monarchist Dr. Neumann, 
who was then to form a Cabinet 
from such notorious Fascists as 
Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, “the Ger- 
man Northcliffe,’ subsidizer of 
numerous Monarchist papers, and 
General von Moehl, one of the 
most ruthless of soldiers. 

The final step was to be the 
exaction of President von Hinden- 
burg’s resignation, thus _ auto- 
matically causing a Monarchist 


*Authoritative reports placed the total 
number of Italian  war-aircraft of all 
classes at 1,500 last year, with 850 ready 
veel service. The U. S. possesses 
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Chancellor to assume the executive 
power, after which martial law 
would be declared on some pretext 
and an “emergency constitution” 
proclaimed, setting up a “‘regency” 
for the Hohenzollerns. 

Forewarned of the police raids, 
all but one of the impyortant 
Putsch plotters quietly “went 
abroad”, Unlucky Colonel von 
Luck, head of the Olympic (Mili- 
tarist) Athletic Club, was ar- 
rested, jailed. 

“Flagged Out!” The Putsch scare 
was aggravated last week by the 
occurrence of the identical event 
planned as the first step in its 
accomplishment—the fall of Chan- 
cellor Hans Luther’s Cabinet. 

This actually resulted from a to- 
tally different cause, grew out of 
a squabble originally little noticed 
by the press—the so-called “Ger- 
man flag controversy” (TIME, 
May 17). 

The imperial flag (black, white 
and red) was, as everyone knows, 
displaced by the Republican flag 
(black, red and gold) through the 
action of the National Assembly 
at Weimar in 1919. Recently the 
Luther Cabinet ordered that the 
merchant marine flag (black, white 
and red with a tiny black, red and 
gold field in the staff corner) 
should also be flown by German 
diplomatic and consular offices. 
This flag was denounced as “‘nine- 
tenths Imperial and only one-tenth 
Republican” by the Left parties; 
and last week Chancellor Luther 
was savagely interpellated about it 
in the Reichstag. 

Herr Luther chances to possess 
more ability than wit. His ene- 
mies succeeded in making it ap- 
pear that the Cabinet had taken a 
momentous decision detrimental to 
the Reich without consulting the 
Reichstag. Flustered, Herr Luther 
attempted to evade collision by an- 
nouncing that he would postpone 
the execution of the flag order until 
August. Then, witless, he offered 
the ridiculous explanation that 
several months’ time would be 
needed to communicate the order 
to German consulates in different 
parts of the world. 

The dam of ridicule and laughter 
burst. Herr Luther’s delighted en- 
emies roared. Soon the Reichstag 
passed 176* to 146+ (with 103 ab- 
stentions) a motion introduced by 
the Democrats censuring Herr 
Luther personally and incidentally 
puffing President von Hindenburg. 

Never since the War has a Ger- 
man Chancellor been thus publicly 
humiliated. The Luther Cabinet 
at once resigned, refused to carry 
on pro tempore. Promptly the 
President appointed as “temporary 
Chancellor,” a noted militaristic 
Democrat of pronounced Monarch- 
ist leanings, Dr. Otto Karl Gessler, 


“Democratic, Socialist, Communist. 
*German and Bavarian Peoples Parties 
and Catholic Center. 


onetime gruff Burgomaster of 
Nuremberg, Defense Minister in 
the last seven Cabinets, appointed 
Dictator of Germany in 1923 to 
put down the Bavarian Separatist 





HANS LUTHER 
His enemies roared 


movement. At that time he said: 
“The Bavarians want and need a 
King. We can’t keep a King away 
from them forever.” 

Retrospect. Herr Luther may 
look back upon more than a year 
in office as Chancellor* with par- 
donable pride. He formed a 
Cabinet (TIME, Jan. 26, 1925) after 





*During his regime President von Hinden- 
burg was elected (Time, May 4, 1925), 
the great Germano-Polish mutual popu- 
lation transfers took place (Time, Aug. 
10, 1925), the Dawes Plan was officially 
reported to have worked well during its 
first year (TIME, Dec. 21, 1925), the First 
Rhineland Occupied Zone was evacuated by 
the Allies (Time, Feb. 15), the Russo-Ger- 
man Neutrality Treaty was signed (TIME, 
May 10). At this period the Locarno 
Pacts were negotiated—resulting in the 
return of Germany to the Western Euro- 
pean diplomatic sphere—and only the Gen- 
eva fiasco (TimB, March 15, et seq., THE 
LEAGUE) prevented Germany from _ enter- 
ing the League. 

While Herr Luther’s sterling political 
worth was made evident continuously a 
great deal of the credit for accomplish- 
ments belongs to“his adroit Foreign Minis- 
ter, Dr. Stresemann, who consistently leaped 
into many a breach left wide by the 
Chancellor’s lack of political agility. 

As Finance Minister in the two Cabinets 
preceding his own, Dr. Stresemann’s (TIME 
Oct. 15, 1928) and Dr. Marx's (TIME 
Dec. 10, 1923), his regime covered the in- 
ception of the Dawes Plan (Time, June 16, 
1924), the suppression of the Rhineland 
Separatist revolt (Timp, Oct. 29, 1923), the 
squelching of Ludendorff’s “Beer Hall Re- 
volt” (Time, Nov. 19, 1923) and his ac- 
quittal of a charge of treason (Time, April 
7, 1924), the death of Hugo Stinnes which 
toppled bis industrial Tsardom (Time, April 
21, 1924), the election of the present 
Reichstag—the Communists being repudiated 
at the polls (Timp, Dec. 15, 1924), 


a three months’ crisis; and when 
it fell (Time, Dec. 14, 1925) upon 
an issue bound up with the Lo- 
carno Treaties, he carried on as 
temporary Chancellor until he 
managed to form another Cabinet 
(TIME, Feb. 1) and again carried 
on until last week—a difficult feat 
of conciliation. Like a sage at- 
torney who has pleaded well, Herr 
Luther rested his case with pos- 
terity. 

New Cabinet. As the week 
waned, former Chancellor Wilhelm 
Marx, Minister of Justice in the 
Luther Cabinet, was summoned by 
President von Hindenburg to form 
a new Government. Since he heads 
the Catholic Centrist party, he 
stands upon the same political mid- 
dle ground as Luther and Strese- 
mann. Naturally, therefore, he 
called back the entire Luther Cab- 
inet, except Dr. Luther himself, To 
Dr. Johannes Bell he entrusted his 
own former Ministry, Justice. 


This development merely demon- 
strates once more that the potent 
German Socialists and Nationalists 
are so out of touch with the rest of 
the electorate that the only feasi- 
ble type of Cabinet continues to be 
one resting on a Centrist minority 
coalition and steering a tortuous 
course between the giants of the 
Left and the Right. 


POLAND 


Government Upset 


Resistlessly impelled by latent 
causes of unrest, a revolution burst 
at Warsaw last week, ran its tri- 
umphant course. Once more was 
recalled the dictum of that out- 
spoken Austrian, General Pflanzer: 
“Ha! The Poles? Sir, they are 
one-third magpies, one-third rab- 
bits, one-third LIONS!” 


Lion. As the week opened, Po- 
land’s most terrifying “lion,” Mar- 
shal Joseph Pilsudski, was_ brood- 
ing upon his wrongs and the de- 
cay of the fatherland, at his coun- 
try estate near Warsaw. 

The Marshal knew: 1) That 
Poland may be said to have “lost 
out” diplomatically through the 
failure of France to secure for her 
a League Council seat (TIME, 
March 29, THE LEAGUE), and 
through the signing of the Russo- 
German (“neutral support’) treaty 
between Poland’s two chief enemies 
(TIME, May 10, GERMANY). 2) 
That Poland’s budget refuses to 
balance, this having led to the fall 
of the Skzrynski Cabinet (TIME, 
May 3). 3) That early last week 
the Nationalist leader Witos formed 
a new Cabinet and welcomed into 
it, as Minister of War, Pilsudski’s 
avowed enemy, the Marquis of 
Malezewskis. 4) That this Na- 
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tionalist Cabinet would begin the 


old game of oppressing the Jews and . 


racial minorities, whereas Pilsud- 
ski and the Socialists desired to 
weld the country into a compact 
unit. 

Only that morning  Pilsudski 
had flayed the Witos Government 
in an interview printed by the 
Warsaw press. Grimly he _ re- 
flected that he was still the idol 
of the Polish army, that most Po- 
lish soldiers subscribe to the famed 
remark of a nameless _ private: 
“Our Pilsudski has only to wink 
his eye and we will all commit 
anything from treason to suicide, 
according to his orders.” 

Explosion. While the Marshal 
brooded, a band of Nationalists, 
infuriated by his press tirade 
against the Nationalist Witos Cab- 
inet, rushed without warning upon 
his house, surrounded it, called 
to Pilsudski to come out and be 
thrashed. Thick-witted, they had 
not cut his telephone wire. With 
a lion’s leap the Marshal seized 
the instrument, shouted the number 
of the nearest army barracks, bel- 
lowed a command to the astonished 
officer who answered. True Poles, 
every soldier in the barracks seized 
his gun, rushed frenziedly to the 
rescue of the man who symbol- 
izes Polish freedom—whatever his 
extragavances of temperament and 
despite the fact that the Germans 
captured and imprisoned him (1914- 
18) while other Poles wrought the 
free Poland for which he had 
schemed his whole life long. 

As the Marshal’s rescuers sped 
to succor him, he, adroit, parleyed 
with the Nationalist mob. The 
soldiers came. Pilsudski saw and 
cenquered. While the National- 
ists fled, the soldiers stayed to 
cheer, to work themselves into a 
frenzy in which. they demanded 
that Pilsudski lead them to War- 
saw, overturn the Cabinet, free Po- 
land of scalawags! 

Why not? 

DONE! 

Events poured like a_ torrent 
from that decision.* Within a few 
hours the Marshal’s throaty tele- 
phone commands brought regiment 
after regiment at the double. As 
Pilsudski, eyes aflame, tugging at 
his drooping mustache, neared 
Warsaw, President Wojciechowski, 
personally commanding a troop of 
soldiers still loyal to the Govern- 
ment, barred his way at the en- 
trance to a long bridge. Imperi- 
ous Pilsudski demanded the _ res- 
ignation of the Witos Cabinet, the 
formation of a Cabinet largely 
Socialist. Since the President’s 
troops were outnumbered, he could 
offer no more defiance than to re- 
fuse the demand, hastily retreat 
to the Belnedere Palace on the 


*Pilsudski had, of course, been long 
awaiting just such an opportunity, had 
pondered well how best to strike when 
it came. 





extreme western rim of Warsaw, 
fortify himself there, leaving the 
city to Pilsudski. 

Capitulation. During the two 
days of scattered fighting which 
ensued, some 500 Poles were killed. 
Government planes bombed Pil- 
sudski’s headquarters at the Saxon 
Palace. His troops tightened the 
siege of the Nationalists and the 
President at the Belvedere Palace. 
Then three Cabinet Ministers flew 
up and away in an airplane. The 
President, wearing a steel helmet, 
escaped by climbing over the wall 
of the Belvedere Palace and fled 
on foot. The Government’s troops 
surrendered to Pilsudski. 

Later, the resignations of Presi- 
dent Wojciechowski and the entire 
Witos Cabinet were brought to 
Warsaw by a priest, the Rev. 
Tokarzewski, and _ delivered to 
Marshal Pilsudski. Completely vic- 
torious, he proclaimed: 

“The manifestations of the army 
were never to infringe upon the 
constitutional prerogatives of the 
President, but were directed solely 
against the Witos Government.” 

No Dictator. Subsequent dis- 
patches proved Pilsudski no dema- 
gog anxious to become a dictator. 
He recognized M. Rotaj, President 
of the Diet, as President of the Re- 
public—which he _ constitutionally 
became upon the resignation of 
President Wojciechowski. M. Rataj 
then called in Casimir Bartal (La- 
borite) as Premier, and he promptly 
installed Pilsudski as Minister of 
War. Former Premier Count. Skr- 
zynski was made Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. The rest of the Cab- 
inet were not announced. Said the 
Marshal to a U. S. reporter: “It 
all happened like lightning.” 


RUSSIA 
“T’sarol Babe”’ 


For some months the Dowager 
Tsarina Dagmar, widow of Tsar 
Alexander III, and her nephew 
King Christian X of Denmark have 
employed agents to investigate the 
possibility that a woman with bul- 
let scars upon her scalp and ab- 
domen, who is being cared for in 
a Berlin sanitarium under the 
name “Frau von Tschaikovski” 
(TIME, Jan. 11), mgy actually be 
the Grand Duchess Anastasia, re- 
putedly murdered with her father 
Tsar Nicholas II and the rest of 
the imperial family in a cellar at 
Ekaterinburg. (July 17, 1918) 

Last week “Frau von Tschaikov- 
ski,” who has been suffering from 
a well nigh complete nervous break- 
down, was reported to be nearing 
convalescence. She declared that 
she lost consciousness after’ the 
volley which killed her family and 
wounded her, and awoke to find 
herself jolting along in the peas- 
ant cart of one Tschaikovski, a Red 


guard, who later told her that he 
was a member of the firing squad 
but had subsequently covered her 
with a pile of rags, while the 
corpses of the murdered Romanoffs 
were dragged away to be destroyed 
by acid. 

Anastasia and Tschaikovski then 
—runs the story—fied to Buch- 
arest, Roumanian capital, where 
she bore him a son. Tschaikovski 
was later shot by Bolshevist 
agents; and “Frau von Tschaikov- 
ski” declares that she placed the 
child in an orphan asylum near 
Bucharest when she was brought to 
Berlin by her brother-in-law. 

The Dowager Tsarina Dagmar’s 
agents are: rumored to have traced 
the child. The Grand Duchess 
Anastasia’s nurse Sascha, said re- 
cently after minutely examining the 
body of “Frau von Tchaikovski:” 
“This is the body of Anastasia. I 
know her body as well as I do my 
own. Anastasia had a brown mole 
on her back—her birthmark. That 
mark is there. Anastasia had flat 
feet. This girl’s feet are flat. 
They are the same shape as An- 
astasia’s. 

“In addition Anastasia had a 
protruding bone on her left foot. 
That protrusion is still there. Her 
ears are the same size and shape 
as Anastasia’s. Anastasia’s middle 
finger was slightly crushed in her 
childhood when a servant caught 
it in an automobile door. The 
middle finger is still slightly out 
of shape. Her hair is darker than 
was Anastasia’s, but it has the 
same wave.” 


The Tsar’s four daughters all 
possessed luxuriant hair, clear deli- 
cate complexions, and a carriage 
and manner’ unaffectedly regal. 
Anastasia, a girl of 17 at the time 
of her reported assassination, was 
considered a distinctly handsome 


young woman hors de boudoir. 


EGYPT 
Folk v. Zaghlul 


The Cairo Mixed Court handed 
down an_ extraordinary decision 
last week ordering Saad Zaghlul 
Pasha, leader of the potent Wafd 
(Nationalist party), to pay $55,000 
to Mrs. Joseph Wingate Folk, wid- 
ow of the late Governor of Mis- 
sourl,. 

Mrs. Folk originally sued for 
$602,924. Her attorneys produced 
documentary evidence that an agent 
for Zaghlul Pasha contracted with 
Lawyer Folk in 1919 to further 
the cause of Egyptian independence 
by propaganda in the U. S. at a 
salary of $5,000 a month. In ad- 
dition he was to receive approxi- 
mately half a million dollars upon 
the successful conclusion of his 
work. All this was to be paid “by 
the Egyptian people.” 

Mr. Folk carried on his propa- 
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ganda from July, 1919, to January, 
1921, but received only $5,000 up to 
the time of his death (1923). The 
Zaghlulist Wafd subsequently re- 
pudiated the entire debt on the 
ground that Zaghlul’s agent was 
not empowered to make any such 
arrangement with Mr. Folk. Per 
contra, the Folk attorneys contend- 
ed that Zaghlul Pasha and his 
agent, Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha, 
did authoritatively represent “the 


Egyptian nation” in 1919, 


Zaghlul, famed as “the first na- 
tive Egyptian Premier (1924) since 
Cleopatra’s day,’’ was, in 1919, 
President of the Egyptian delega- 
tion to the Peace Conference. Both 
before and after that year he ral- 
lied Egyptians about him with the 
cry—he is a peerless orator—that 
the British were persecuting him 
—as indeed they were.* 

He has lost much of his in- 
fluence over the Egyptians since 
the British House of Commons pro- 
claimed the independence of Egypt 
(1922) and since he himself was 
released from all British coercion 
and became Premier (1924). He 
still reigns over the Wafd, but has 
been too thoroughly “unmartyred” 
to retain his once Messiah-like pop- 
ularity. ~ 


Califate Congress 
From South and West Africa, 


Morocco, Mesopotamia, Transjor- 
dania, Tripoli, Tunis, Syria, Libya, 
Java, India there came to Cairo 
last week grave and potent Moham- 
medans, who solemnly entered and 
squatted within the mosque of Is- 
lam’s most ancient university, El 


Azhar. 

The Grand Sheik of El Azhar 
called this assembly to order. It 
began to debate: 1) Who shall be 
recognized or elected Calif of 
Islam? 2) What shall be held to 
be the true and orthodox qualifi- 
eations of the Calif? 3) If Islam 
is to have an elected Calif, who 
may be deemed at present eligible? 

The wise and venerable repre- 
sentatives of Islam who debated 
these momentous issues were given 
pause by the following considera- 
tions: 1) In 1922 the Turkish 
Parliament abolished the Sultan- 
ate, deposed the Sultan-Calif Mo- 
hammed VI and_ conferred the 
Califate upon his cousin, Prince 
Abdul Mejid. Subsequently (1924) 
it abolished the Califate and ban- 
ished from Turkey all members of 
the House of Osman, which had 
ruled as Sultan and Calif since 1517. 
Thereupon King Husein of the 
Hejaz was somewhat irregularly 
“elected” Calif by his adherents, 
but abdicated as King in favor of 





*Imprisoned at Malta 1918, released but 
imprisoned at Suez 1921. 


his son Ali, who was subsequently 
conquered and deposed by Sultan 
Ibn Saud of Nejd. 2) None of 
these three disgruntled Califs pos- 
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Tranquil, intellectual 


sesses all three of the traditional 
qualifications: descent from Mo- 
hammed; the status of an _ inde- 
pendent sovereign; possession of 
the Holy Cities of Mecca and Me- 
dina. 3) None of the at present 
outstanding Mohammedan poten- 
tates possesses all three qualifica- 
tions. 4) Should one or more quali- 
fications be waived, the following 
potentates might well precipitate 
innumerable struggles in an ef- 
fort to obtain the Califate: King 
Fuad of Egypt, King Feisal of 
Irak, President Mustafa Kemal of 
Turkey, Shah Reza of Persia, the 
Aga Kahn of Bombay, the Sultan 
of Morocco, King Abdulla of Trans- 
jordania, Imam Yahya of Yemen, 
the Idrisi of Asir, Sultan Ibn Saud 
of Nejd and the Hejaz, Sheik 
Achmet of the Senussites and 
Abd-El-Krim....5) The Cali- 
fate Congress which met last 
week has already been repudiated 
by Sultan Ibn Saud, who has sum- 
moned a rival Califate Congress to 
meet at Mecca, next month—pre- 
sumably on the theory that he 
seized the Califate from the Kings 
of the Hejaz when he overthrew 
them last year. 

Significance. In these circum- 
stances it appeared unlikely that 
the deliberations at Cairo will 
have any immediate effect. The 
Calif or Khalifa is, of course, the 
“Successor” or “Representative” of 
Mohammed, and is_ theoretically 
the temporal and _ spiritual sov- 
ereign of all Mohammedans. Strici- 
ly orthodox Mohammedans contend 


that the Turkish Sultans were 
never “true califs,” charging that 
they were not actually descended 
from Mohammed. Since the Sultans 
of Turkey “assumed” (bought) the 
Califate in 1517, it may fairly be 
said to be “extinct” or “lost,” at 
present, if their claims were in- 
valid. 

Possibilities. The extreme nebu- 
losity of the Califate, in a legal 
sense, does not prevent thousands 
of ignorant Mohammedan peasants 
from manifesting a desire to fight 
in the name of the Prophet under 
the banner of almost anyone who 
is judiciously proclaimed and 
trumpeted as Calif. 

The danger that a well propa- 
gandized new Calif would become 
the focus of troublesome “holy 
wars” might well cause the fol- 
lowing Great Powers to “take 
steps”: Great Britain, if the “Green 
Mantle of the Prophet” should 
descend upon King Fuad of Egypt, 
King Feisal of Irak or the Aga 
Kahn; Italy, if Sheik Achmet of 
the Senussites should receive the 
“Sacred Sword” and begin swishing 
it near Italian Tripoli; France, if 
the “Holy Standard” (the third 
emblem of the Calif) should be un- 
furled in the Riff by Abd-El-Krim, 
or by one of the Sultans in the 
vicinity of Syria. 

Host. Tranquil, intellectual Ah- 
med Fuad, Sultan of Egypt, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath, extended 
formal hospitality to the Califate 
Congress, but entertained no credu- 
lous hopes that he is likely to be- 
come temporal and spiritual over- 
lord of Islam should the Conference 
indorse his claims. Though the 
British “protectorate” over Egypt 
terminated in 1922, Britain will tol- 
erate no uprisings in Egypt which 
might threaten the Suez Canal— 
“the route to India.” 

Ahmad Fuad therefore bestirred 
himself little during the week. 
Upon his knee he caressed now and 
then the: Princesses Fawzieh and 
Faiza, aged five and three, his 
daughters. 

Mohammed VI. At San Remo, 
Italy, the deposed Sultan Moham- 
med VI kept in close touch with the 
doings of the Cairo conference. 
When he ascended the Turkish 
throne (1918) his subjects num- 
bered 12 millions. His realm em- 
braced both Turkey in Europe and 
Turkey in Asia—nearly half a mil- 
lion square miles, including Ana- 
tolia, Arabia, Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia and Kurdistan. The Turk- 
ish Republic now holds in Europe 
only the zone of Constantinople, 
and in Asia little more than Ana- 
tolia and Kurdistan. 

As the deposed Sultan pondered 
these matters at San Remo last 
week, a long-standing illness of the 
heart stole upon him and he died: 

Of the 270,000,000 Moslems in 
the world, perhaps 50 millions 
mourned him as the “True Calif.” 
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These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Alice Brady 
giving a burning interpretation of 
a relation between sex and religion 
in a shoddy but irresistibly excit- 
ing play. 

YounG WoopLEY—English school- 
boy life and the dawn of sex in a 
young man. Mainly Glenn Hunter. 

Craic’s WirE—The portrait of a 
lady who dusted her house so clean 
that her husband left it flat. 

LuLU BELLE—Lenore Ulric in a 
gutturally exciting portrait of a 
Negro courtesan who conquered 
Harlem and then Paris. 

THE DysprukK—Strange mysti- 
cism of Jewish religious legend 
made enormously important by per- 
fection of production. 

LESS SERIOUS 

Wuat Every Woman KNows— 
J. M. Barrie’s fortunate revival, 
with Helen Hayes as the sage fe- 
male. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST—What many consider Oscar 
Wilde’s best comedy glibly brought 
to life by a good cast from the 
Actors’ Theatre. 

THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LaDY—A 
Spanish comedy of dreams and 
sharp reality with Mary Ellis 
dreaming the principal dreams. 

THe Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire and a patent leather 
troupe of Londoners stealing pearls 
from each other. 

AT Mrs. BEAM’s—Have you ever 
lived in a stuffy boarding house at 
which there arrived a man who had 
murdered 37 wives? 

CRADLE SNATCHERS — Boisterous 
and raw material about middle- 
aged married women and roving 
undergraduates. 


MUSICAL 

The weary seeker after simple 
pleasures and the lovers of good 
music divide their time among the 
following: The Vagabond King, 
Tolanthe, Sunny, The Cocoanuts, 
Tip-Toes, By the Way, Pinafore, 
The Student Prince and No, No, 
Nanette. 





New Plays 

The Garrick Gaieties. Manhat- 
tan’s drowsy acceptance of May 
inactivity in the theatre was dis- 
turbed last week when the young 
persons of the Theatre Guild re- 
vealed their second annual spat- 
ter of satire called the Garrick 
Gaieties. Their activities were as 
ingratiating as ever, but perhaps 
not so brilliantly supplied with 
material as last year. 

There were those who said that 
they were too ingratiating. There 
was perhaps a feeling that the 
players were too flagrantly de- 


TIME 


pending on their unquestionably 
charming precocity. It is danger- 
ous to shatter too indiscriminately 
the precept that children, no mat- 
ter how engaging, should be seen 





BOBBIE PERKINS 
.. ina spatter of satire 


and not heard. The Garrick Gaie- 
ties this summer is just a bit sure 
of itself. 

Furthermore the cast has _ lost 
two of its most important per- 
formers and collected only one not- 
ably apt substitute, a girl named 
Bobbie Perkins. She is dark and 
she dances and everybody liked 
her. The rest, aspiring artists 
who solve the mob and the serv- 
ant problems in the various Thea- 
tre Guild productions, were con- 
fidently capable. 

Two or three items in the even- 
ing are excruciatingly amusing, 
and only two or three fall flat. 
These last will certainly be elided. 
There will remain a compact and 
generally amusing assembly of im- 
pudence. Small favors should per- 
haps be gratefully received. 








CINEMA 








New Pictures 


The Wilderness Woman (Aileen 
Pringle-Lowell Sherman). Perhaps 
there is no greater wilderness in 
the world than Manhattan. Man’s 
stone reforestation has not driven 
out the danger and the loneliness. 
In this comparison of a wilderness 
of trees and a_ wilderness. of 
streets, there might be a deep and 
stirring picture. The present pro- 
ducers have chosen to make it a 
cheap composition of many usual 
things, stringing them together in 
a generally unamusing necklace. An 
unschooled Alaskan girl invades 
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Manhattan, cleans out the Bilt- 
more Hotel tea room with her 
pet bear, learns to dress beauti- 
fully, to live dangerously. Matters 
are complicated by a pair of con- 
fidence men. 


The Little Irish Girl (Dolores 
Costello-Johnny Harron). This tale 
of the San Francisco underworld 
affords Dolores Costello the op- 
portunity of playing the decoy for 
a grimy café of doubtful purpose. 
While she is concentrating on the 
business of luring in as many 
pocketsful of money as _ possible, 
there swims into her calculating 
ken the inevitable handsome youth 
—with whom she falls in love and 
to whose farm her comrades in 
crime depart- in a body. Where- 
upon his grandmother proves that 
sharp wits are not all urban prod- 
ucts. Miss Costello contributes an- 
other of her decorative and deft 
characterizations. 


Money Talks (Owen Moore-Claire 
Windsor). It is an axiom of the 
movies that any man who starts 
the picture poor and shows enough 
initiative must end the _ picture 
rich. The process herein is adver- 
tising; the advertised product, a 
sanitarium. The young man sells 
“bracing air at $2 a sniff,” and 
most of the comedy occurs on a 
voyage of the first shipload of pa- 
tients to the haven. They are set 
upon by rum-runners, whom the 
young man defeats by dressing as 
a girl and touching the hard cap- 
tain’s heart. Claire Windsor, as 
the young man’s despairing (of 
poverty) wife, gives a stiff and in- 
complete performance. Mr. Moore 
is pretty funny here and there. 


MUSIC 

















Tribute 

High up in a Manhattan hotel a 
tired, grizzly man lay sick. It was 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, 65 years 
old, exhausted after a season of 70 
concerts before some 250,000 peo- 
ple; too tired to play again this 
season; too sick to attend a testi- 
monial dinner planned for him by 
the American Legion, to whose 
$5,000,000 endowment he had con- 
tributed $28,500, the proceeds of 
four concerts. 

“Friends are here,’ Mme. Pade- 
rewski told him one afternoon last 
week, straightened his pillows, 
helped him into a faded, favorite 
bathrobe, and opened the door for 
a delegation of the American Le- 
gion, headed by National Com- 
mander John R. McQuigg. They 
had come to pin on him a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal suspended 
by a ribbon from a gold cross-bar 
containing 74 diamonds. 

It read: “To Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, artist, patriot and humani- 
tarian, with the highest esteem of 
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the American Legion, New York, 
May 10, 1926.” 

They pinned it on the faded 
bathrobe and waited for him to 
say something, waited several min- 
utes before the tired, grizzly man, 
tears in his eyes, could thank them, 
protest that he had done “nothing 
to deserve this unusual distinction.” 


Renaissance 


Gathered tightly in the pews and 
galleries of a Dutch church in 
thrifty eastern Pennsylvania, a 
group of disciples harkened stead- 
fastly—not disciples of steel nor 
of any god, but of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, musician immortal. Musingly 
reminiscent of medieval Leipzic 
with Bach playing out his enrap- 
turing arias to the misty Gothic 
arches of some dim cathedral, sadly 
reminiscent of the early years of 
sparse recognition, analogously 
reminiscent of later days, when 
devotees trekked across long roads 
to hear their master’s playing, 
painfully reminiscent when modern 
renditions betrayed the ancient, 
were the 1200 who assembled in 
Bethlehem to attend the annual 
Bach festival there celebrated. 

Director Fred Wolle had chosen 
for his program a series of can- 
tatas, a motet, the annual perform- 
ance of the most difficult, most 
magnificent B Minor Mass. 

Yet critics who have attended 
many a Bach Festival spoke rever- 
ently of the spirit that presided, of 
the atmosphere that pervaded, of 
the devotion of the chorus and its 
leader. They dared pick faults with 
the ensemble playing of the men 
imported from the Philadelphia 
Symphony, the work of the soloists, 
hinted that people who became pil- 
grims and traveled a long dis- 
tance and then paid three dollars 
for each of the four concerts had 
a right to expect better things. 

The Director was praised for his 
revivals, an extremely trying busi- 
ness with limited resources, for he 
is expressing a neglected urge in 
American appetites, successfully in- 
augurating a renaissance. 


ART 








Will 

Last week the will of the late 
Joseph Pennell, etcher, was made 
public. Mr. Pennell stipulated that 
upon the death of his wife Eliza- 
beth* everything he owned—cap- 
ital, manuscripts, books, paintings, 
patents—should become the prop- 
erty of the U. S. government. The 
capital, probably amounting to 
$250,000, shall be known as _ the 


*Elizabeth Robins Pennell was a_ Phila- 
delphia girl, born in 1855. Educated in a 
Paris convent and at Eden Hall (Torres- 
dale, Pa.), she married Joseph Pennell in 
her 30th year. She is the author of a life 
of Mary Wollstonecraft and (with her hus- 
band) of a life of Painter Whistler. 





Penneli Fund and used for three 
purposes: 

To form a collection of the etch- 
ings and documents of himself and 
Mrs. Pennell to be known as the 
“J. and E. R. Pennell Collections.” 

To buy additions to his own al- 
ready notable 
etchings and documents of James 
Whistler. 

To form a government “Calco- 
graphic Museum.” By this provi- 
sion (intricately framed) the U. S. 
will buy the original etching plates 
and lithographic stones of cele- 
brated artists and make prints of 
them to be sold at nominal prices. 

There are now only three such 
museums in the world: Louis XIV 
founded the halcographie du 
Louvre to preserve in etchings the 
military and festal splendors of his 
reign; the Regia Calcografia, 
founded in Rome by Pope Clement 
XII, contains 15,000 plates; at the 
Caleografia Nacional, in Madrid, 
you can buy a Goya* print for a 
peseta. 


To a High Place 


Before he died, James Abbott 
MeNeill Whistler sold one of his 
most famed canvases to the Lux- 
embourg, one of Paris’ great art 
galleries. The consideration for 
the transfer was small, and Whist- 
ler is supposed to have understood 
that some time after his death it 
would be translated to the mag- 
nificent Louvre and hang among 
the great masters. Whistler died 
in 1908, but the picture still hangs 
in the Luxembourg. It is unusual 
for paintings to be hung in the 
Louvre until some 50 years after 
an artist’s death. 

Americans have been growing 
anxious, however, almost clamor- 
ous, to step into the Louvre, when 
they make the grand tour, and see 
at least one canvas on which the 
paint has been applied by fingers 
born in America. Last week the 
Louvre announced that Americans 
have only to go into the Salle des 
Etats and see— 

But what matters it if this famed 
Whistler hangs in the Louvre or 
not? In nearly every 100% Amer- 
ican home a reproduction of it al- 
ready hangs. The lady of the 
house turns to the admiring guest 
saying: “That lovely one on the 
left is Old Tvronsides, and_ that 
sweet one at the right is The Age 
of Innocence, and this one in the 
centre is, of course, Whistler’s 
Mother, the one he called Arrange- 
ment in Grey and Black. 


*Francisco Goya y Lucientes (1746-1828), 
famed Spanish court painter, who lived a 
life about as regular as that of Benvenuto 
Cellini. He served for a time with a 
“quadrilla” of bullfighters and much of 
his work savors of the bull ring. In recent 
years he has been much venerated for his 
bold technique. The plates of Goya’s etch- 
ings are owned by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and while the impressions made in 
Goya’s time are rare and expensive, mod- 
ern prints from the old and worn plates 
are struck off in cheap profusion. 
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Christ’s Figure 

To the grief of the devout, the 
writers of the New Testament neg- 
lected to give a satisfactorily com- 
plete description of Jesus. So 
little, so very little is known of 
His appearance that opportunity 
comes to many* for working out 
an elaborate thesis that He never 
existed. 

Yet now and then, here and there, 
as Biblical researchers probe into 
moldy monastery caches or Ro- 
man tumuli, they bring to study 
some off-hand reference to the Man. 
One student, from some remnants 
of manuscript, puts His height at 
5 ft. 2 in. (TiMmg, Feb. 15). 

Last week another, Dr. Robert 
Eisler, working in his musty study 
in the Palais Royal at Paris, was 
collating an Old Russian (Siavonic) 
text of Josephus} with fragments 
that referred in Russian, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin or Arabian to the 
times of Jesus. By collation he 
has worked out this visualization: 

“At that time also a man came 
forward, if one may call a man, 
one whom his Disciples called the 
Son of God. His being and his 
figure were quite human, a man of 
middle size with a stooping back 
and a long face, a prominent nose 
and with brows which grew to- 
gether so that those who saw him 
would get frightened, with very 
little hair and having in the middle 
of his forehead a sign, according 
to the habit of the Nazarenes. His 
looks were quite simple, only his 
pose was more than human because 
he performed wonders’ through 
some invisible power. 

“Considering, however, his quite 
ordinary nature, I for one, shall 
not call him an angel. His name 
was Jesus and he was nicknamed 
Messiah. By the Gentiles he was 
believed to be a soothsayer, but 
some of our people said of him 
that he was our first lawgiver, 
Moses, and had risen from the dead 
and was now showing forth many 
cures and arts.... 

“He did not observe Sabbath 
according to our ancestral law. Not 
that he did anything shameful or 
criminal himself, but through his 
words he instigated everything, and 
many from our folk followed him 
and accepted his teaching, and 
many souls became wavering, be- 
lieving the Jewish tribes would set 
themselves free from the hands of 
the Romans.” 

Further, and in close accordance 
with the Gospels: “Now, it was 
his habit to stay most of the time 
on the Mount of Olives, before the 





*See Historicity of Jesus by Shirley Jack- 
son Case (U. of Chicago Press) and His- 
toricity of Jesus by Arthur Drews (Open 
Court Pub. Co., Chicago). 

+Judeo-Roman historian of the Jews, lived 
from about 37 to about 95 of the Christian 
era; wrote in Aramaic, the language of 
Jesus, but also prepared Greek translations. 
The Aramaic versions are lost; not so the 
Greek. 
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city, and there he also avouched 
his cures to the people. And there 
gathered themselves to him one 
hundred and fifty slaves, a1:d of the 
populace, a crowd. But when they 
saw his power, which could ac- 
complish everything he would by 
word, they urged him that he en- 
ter the city and hew down the 
Roman soldiers and Pilate and 
rule over us. But when knowledge 
of this came to the Jewish leaders, 
they gathered together with the 
High Priest and spake, ‘We are 
powerless and too weak to with- 
stand the Romans ... we will go 
tell Pilate what we have heard, 
and be without distress, lest if he 
hear it from others we be robbed 
of our substance and ourselves be 
put to the sword and the children 
of Israel dispersed.’ And _ they 
went and told it to Pilate and he 
sent and had many people cut 
down. 

“As for that wonder worker, he 
had him brought before him and 
after he had tried him, they took 
him and crucified him according to 
their ancestral custom.” 


Jew and Jew 


“Greek wars with Greek; Jew 
helps Jew .. .” a procurator wrote 
to his Emperor, Trajan. He was 
not the first to observe what he 
expressed so pithily: the racial 
loyalty of the Jewish people, a 
loyalty that has kept them to- 
gether, like a colossal freemasonry, 
while other nations light the world 
for a while, then crumble down. 
For some weeks past the Jews in 
various U. S. cities, animated by 
this tradition, have been working 
to raise money for the relief of 
the Jews in Eastern Europe. 

Felix Warburg, Louis Marshall, 
William Fox and other rich Jews 
are on the committee which, with 
headquarters in Biltmore Hotel, 
Manhattan, has sent its representa- 
tives and its publicity up and down 
the country—the most intense ac- 
tivity being in Greater New York. 
“There is one hope for the Jews 
in Eastern Europe,” great posters 
state; “that hope is in the drive 
for fifteen million dollars... .” 
Speakers have outlined the pur- 
poses, the causes of the campaign: 

“Women and children are drop- 
ping dead of hunger on the streets 
in Bessarabia.* Many others are 
found dead in their homes in Po- 
land. A horrible scourge of typhus 
is sweeping over the Jews in both 


lands. . . . Children eat what they 
can find in garbage cans ... sleep 


in alleys, in cellars. ... Hun- 
dreds are killing themselves... 
the Jews of America must re- 
Ss 

To emphasize this appeal, posters 
in street-cars, on the pillars’ of 
subway stations, the billboards of 
vacant lots, present the picture of 





*Fertile lands, of high Jewish concen- 
tration appropriated after the War from 
Tsarist Russia by Roumania. 


a woman in a shawl. Her chin is 
pressed to the pivot of her wrist; 
her eyes are smeared with black. 
She might be any age, this sad, 
sharpened Jewess; the thing that 
has pointed her bones and thinned 
her fiesh is not age but weariness; 
she is the incarnation of the most 
desolate of physical woes, fatigue. 
“Are You Tired of Giving?” asks 
the caption. “You Don’t Know 
What It Is to Be Tired... .” 

Money came in fast. Felix War- 
burg gave $400,000, Herbert Leh- 
man, Mrs. S. W. Straus, Mortimer 
Schiff gave $50,000 each; Louis 
Marshall, William Fox, Benjamin 
Winter made big contributions, and 
a disabled veteran sent $28 
(government allowance for war 
wounds). Advertisers, art-goods 
makers, bag-makers, bankers, but- 
ter, egg, and dairy firms; chain 
stores, crockery companies, cloak 
and suit houses; the dental, the 
funeral, the grocery, the hosiery, 
the laundry, millinery, musical and 
neckwear trades; opticians, pawn- 
brokers, petticoat cutters, physicians, 
rubber-goods makers, rabbis, under- 
wear and umbrella manufacturers 
—all were appraised for definite 
amounts, all came near to filling 
their quotas. 

Adolph S. Ochs, genius of the 
New York Times, by many revered 
as the greatest U. S. newspaper 
proprietor and the greatest U. S. 
Jew, swung into the campaign 
handsomely. His paper advocated 
the fund far more than any other 
Manhattan journal, exhorted, re- 
ported extensively, published stim- 
ulating daily lists of contributors. 

Nor were Jews the only people 
to help Jews. Onetime Ambassador 
James Gerard spoke at a meeting, 
and a bellboy contributed $5 that 
he kad won on a baseball game. 
Senator James W. Wadsworth com- 
posed a plea, Governor Alfred 
Smith of New York sent a check 
by messenger, a Negro elevator 
man gave two dollars, and Thomas 
Burke, editor of the official organ 
of the Irish Temperance Society, 
wrote “I’m an Irishman... but 
I’ve advised my race to imitate the 
good qualities of yours.” 

Meanwhile, reflective Jews and 
Gentiles asked: “What is the mat- 
ter with the Jews in Eastern 
Europe? Are they any worse off 
than the Christians there? Do 
they really need 15 million dol- 
lars?” 

They do need their $15,000,000 
and untold millions more.* Indeed, 
when the leaders of the Fund Cam- 
paign and of the co-operating or- 
ganizations} realized that the sum 
fixed would be oversubscribed in 
the two weeks allotted (April 25 - 
May 9), they raised the goal to 
$25,000,000 and extended the for- 


*In the past $60,000,000 have been do- 
nated and spent for East European Jews. 
7Chairmen are David A. Brown, United 





Jewish Campaign (National); Felix M. 
Warburg, Joint Distribution Committee, 
which will look after the wise distribu- 


tion of monies;. Leon Kamaiky, Central 
Relief Committee; Louis Marshall, Amer- 
ican Jewish Relief Committee; Alexander 
Kahn, People’s Relief Committee. 





mal collection period another week, 
well knowing that the donation 
momentum would continue. The 
whole country and Canada besides 
have contributed—not only the cities 
of close Jewish concentration—New 
York City, Boston, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Philadelphia—but 
also the hamlets where a stray 
Jewish family persists in tradi- 
tional pioneering. The whole $25,- 
000,000 more than the original 
goal was not reached, yet was ap- 
proximated. There will be no ces- 
sation of in-gathering or of giving. 


Trends 


Moderator. In Brooklyn Rev. 
Henry H. Proctor is the unpre- 
tending pastor of an unpretentious 
little Congregational Church and 
its equally unpretentious member- 
ship. Yet the qualities of heart 
and mind that Rev. Mr. Proctor 
presents to his little flock have not 
passed unnoticed. Powerful pastors 
of powerful churches esteem him 
well—men like Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man of the Central Congregational 
Church and James Percival Huget 
of the great Tompkins Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, who are his 
neighbors. They and their fellow 
Congregational ministers met last 
week in Manhattan to choose a 
moderator for their New York 
Association of Congregational 
churches. They chose Rev. Mr. 
Proctor. 

The new moderator is the son 
of onetime Negro slaves; is 58; 
a graduate of Fisk University and 
of Yale (Bachelor of Divinity); 
holds “progressive” rather than 
modernist religious views. 


Dr. Cadman Snubbed. Although 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, famed for 
his radioed advice on all manner 
of topics (TIME, Dec. 21), was one- 
time a chaplain for the New York 
National Guard, he disapproves of 
emphasis on things military. The 
other week he said so plainly and 
publicly, ignoring the fact that he 
was to be the commencement 
speaker at the New York Military 
Academy’s’ graduation exercises. 
Last week his intended hosts wrote 
a curt note withdrawing their in- 
vitation, 


In Naples. In a small phial in a 
Catholic chapel in Naples abides a 
red substance which all the faithful 
recognize as the congealed blood of 
St. Januarius. Twice a year the 
clotted mass dissolves—usually in 
May and September. Last week 
Crown Prince Humbert appeared in 
Naples for a day. The blood dis- 
solved. Newspapers printed extras. 
The populace saw heavenly favor 
for the Prince, 
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Conferences 


While 40 bishops of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, in annual 
conference at Washington (TIME, 
May 17), decided to revivify dry 
propaganda among vacillating col- 
legians and in cottages; sent “lov- 
ing greetings and prayers from 
your brother bishops” to Bishop 
Anton Bast under cloud in Den- 
mark; 

While clergy and laymen of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in quadrennial conference at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. (TIME, May 17), con- 
sidered a constitution to replace 
their restrictive regulations of gov- 
ernment; considered buying a tu- 
berculosis hospital at Tucson, Ariz.; 

While Baptists from 18 states, 
representing some 3,000,000 co- 
religionists (Southern Baptist Con- 
vention at Houston, Tex.), called 
beer and light wines the “inveter- 
ate enemies of the human race”; 
proclaimed unswerving loyalty to 
the 18th Amendment and hostility 
to any changes in the Volstead 
Act; resolved to reject “every the- 
ory, evolution or otherwise,” which 
teaches that man is not the 
“especial creation of God”; 

While the Quakers (the Society 
of Friends), in yearly meeting at 
Philadelphia, thought about aban- 
doning their traditional uniform- 
ity of dress (now not rigidly in- 
sisted upon) for a greater em- 
phasis on uniformity in spiritual 
life;— 

While all this was going on last 
week, a calm-souled, religiously- 
minded group of people in Man- 
hattan were quietly celebrating a 
50th anniversary. They were the 
loosely organized followers of Dr. 
Felix Adler. 

A half century ago Dr. Adler 
(he was then the 25-year-old, bril- 
liant professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental literature at Cornell) 
came to. realize, as so many 
academic gentlemen have, that an 
instructor, raised aloof on his dais, 
has little influence on the ethical 
conceptions of his students. He 
had developed a conception of hu- 
man conduct which asserted “the 
supreme importance of the ethical 
factor in all the relations of life— 
personal, social, national and _ in- 
ternational—apart from any theo- 
logical or metaphysical considera- 
tion.” But his class duties ham- 
pered him in the propagation of 
this ideal. So with rather unpro- 
fessorial audacity he abandoned 
his chair, went to Manhattan and 
organized his first Ethical Cultural 
Society (in 1876). 

This and its daughtcr societies 
here and abroad have no creed, no 
polity, no church, no ritual. Mem- 
bers meet as freely co-operating in- 
dividuals who respect their own 
persons and ideals and those of 
others, 
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Law Research 


“Three quarters of a million 
for legal research” sounds to the 
layman like a new kind of endow- 
ment. The General Education 
Board last week announced such 





DEAN POUND 
His personality matters little 


an appropriation toward the Har- 
vard Law School’s five-million-dol- 
lar endowment campaign, contin- 
gent upon Harvard’s completing 
and designating $2,200,000 for the 
establishment of five new profes- 
sorships and some graduate fellow- 
ships, and for additions to its law 
library and publication funds. 

Research in the physical sciences 
is readily visualized in terms of 
guinea pigs, steam shovels, micro- 
scopes. Legal research means clois- 
tered cerebration. To understand 
the parallel between legal research 
at Harvard and research in pure 
science as projected, for instance, 
by Secretary Hoover and his col- 
leagues in the 20-million-dollar Re- 
search Endowment Fund lately un- 
dertaken (TIME, March 15), one 
must know about the Harvard staff 
that will conduct it—Dean Roscoe 
Pound and associates. 

Picture a brisk, compact man of 
55, with German blood in his veins 
and a wide experience of U. S. 
life, once a practicing attorney in 
his native Nebraska before he be- 
came a teacher of law. His per- 
sonality matters little. His mind 
astonishes. The analytical and re- 
tentive powers are developed to a 
point that permits him to lecture, 
with staggering speed and intricacy 
and unfailing accuracy of citation, 
unaided by a single note. Second 
only to his accuracy is his energy. 
To hear Dean Pound tally up the 
work he has despatched in a day 
sounds like an ordinary man’s 








hopeful program for the coming 
week, 

It is certain that such a 
mind has not been marking time 
within the precincts of a dusty 
pedagogy during 27 years. It has 
a large side interest in botany, for 
which it has a second international 
reputation. And upon its central 
field it has driven through to fun- 
damental strata. It has pondered 
the ineluctable problem of Law, 
the body of popular custom opposed 
to Law, the rational phenomenon. 
It has resolved in favor of the lat- 
ter conception—‘Law is a practical 
matter”—and it seeks to root out 
the arbitrary, the illogical, the in- 
stinctive. It realizes that “the 
great source of friction is human 
wilfulness, and the great cause of 
waste is insecurity,” but it believes 
that, within the limits of intellec- 
tion, law can become an exact sci- 
ence, not in the shallow sense of 
fashioning statutes to govern all 
conceivable occasions, but in the 
deeper sense of boiling down legal 
history to its philosophical essences 
and distributing these, in the form 
of simplified, uniform _ statutes, 
through society’s legislative agen- 
cies; in the case of the U. §S., 
through the state legislatures. This 
is a phase of the scientific devel- 
opment of law that Dean Pound 
sees as lagging behind society’s 
other scientific advances, and that 
he will now be in a position to 
accelerate as the crowning work 
of a notable career. 

The five new Harvard professor- 
ships designated are in fields not 
now occupied by men of the high 
Harvard calibre. Harvard has 
Felix (“Grand Manner”) Frank- 
furter on utilities, Zechariah Cha- 
fee Jr. on equity, Joseph Warren 
on wills and property, Joseph Beale 
on conflicts, Samuel Williston on 
contracts. 


The value placed by society upon 
the services of Harvard law gradu- 
ates was figured out by the secre- 
tary of the class of 1905 and pub- 
lished last week. The members of 
that class are now lawyers in the 
neighborhood of 45 or 50 years old, 
and several public prints professed 
to find the incomes of this repre- 
sentative group “much lower than 
is generally believed.” The re- 
port showed that “only” three 
men made $100,000 or more in 
1925; “only” eight made $50,000 
to $100,000; “only” nine made $25,- 
000 to $50,000. From $5,000 to 
$10,000 was earned by 36 members 
of the class; 12 earned $2,500 to 
$5,000; four earned $2,500 or less. 

Thought the rest of the U. S., 
whose average income is less than 
$2,000 per capita per annum: “It 
seems that folk who study law at 
Harvard have a 7-to-2 chance of 
making more than $5,000 a year 
20 years later, and a_ 2-to-5 
chance of making $10,000 or more.” 
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May 


What time the vernal lawns are 
shaved and rolled, and_ school 
grounds become drenched in sun- 





N. E. A. 


Dr. Mary EMMA WOOLLEY 
Eftsoones they heard 


shine and bird song, studying in 
books and teaching out of them 
become burdensome. At young 
ladies’ seminaries and colleges, un- 
dergraduates then have dreams and 
ideas more mature than the oldest 
wight on earth, and their greying 
mistresses are stirred by impulses 
of an age with the buds outside 
the window. Wherefore an old pa- 
gan custom is then revived, its 
original nature made innocent by 
thousands of springs. The May- 
pole is erected. Virgins dance in 
white fluttering things. A Queen 
of the May or of Beauty is crowned 
with a garland. Or a play of long 
ago is acted out in some bower 
where 
No daintie flowre or herbe that 
growes on grownd, 
No arborett with painted blossoms 
drest 
And smelling sweete, but there it 
might be fownd 
To bud out faire, and throwe her 
sweete smels al arownd. 

So it was, last week, at Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Mass.). The young ladies per- 
formed a pageant adapted from 
The Faerie Queen,* that poetic 
conceit of a “sweet wit and pretty 
invention” which young Edmund 
Spenser wrote to flatter Queen 
Elizabeth while he was helping to 
pacify her province of Ireland. 
Miss Lorraine Keck galloped right 
nobly as the Red Cross Knight to 
rescue pretty Helen Howard (Una) 
from the unspeakable machinations 
of Ivy Trace (Archimago) and 
her vicious minions. “Eftsoones 
they heard a most melodious 
sound,” the college musicians ren- 
dering appropriate strains from 
Meyerbeer, Gounod, Arens, Liszt or 
Wagner. 

One and all voted it quite the 


*Identified last week by the erudite New 
York Times as “an old English poem.” 





most beautiful and elaborate May 
pageant ever held at Mount Hol- 
yoke, and doubtless it outshone many 
a similar affair elsewhere in the 
land, for Mount Holyoke had out- 
done herself to observe the 25th 
anniversary in office of her cele- 
brated President, Dr. Mary Emma 
Woolley. 

It is really 26 years since the 
young woman then at the head of 
Wellesley College’s department of 
Biblical history and literature was 
called to South Hadley. She was a 
Connecticut girl who, after teach- 
ing at Wheaton Seminary, had fit- 
ted herself for collegiate teaching 
by five years’ study at Brown Uni- 
versity. How active she has been 
during the past quarter century 
outside the walls of Mount Hol- 
yoke, as well as within them, may 
be judged from the astonishing list 
of national committees, boards and 
trusteeships listed solidly under her 
name for the better part of a col- 
umn in Who’s Who— prominent 
positions in Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Y. W. C. A., the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Hall 
of Fame electorate, the League of 
Women Voters, bodies to foster 
peace and the League of Nations, 
charities, colleges in foreign lands, 
legislative, educational, religious, 
press and occupational societies— 
every sort of position, in short, for 
which there is sought a distinguished 
woman of high intelligence. And 
all these posts and duties have not 
kept her too busy to write articles 
on education and historical mono- 
graphs—The Early History of the 
Colonial Post Office; The Develop- 
ment of the Love of Romantic Scen- 
ery in America. 


Chapel 

The corporation of Yale Univer- 
sity, finally persuaded by periodic 
outbursts of undergraduate liberal 
zeal (TIME, Oct. 19, 1925), erased 
from the college rule book the 
compulsion to attend divine serv- 
ices daily. Beginning next autumn 
young Elis will worship when they 
see fit. The local Y. M. C. A. rep- 
resentatives professed themselves 
well pleased. “Now,” said _ they, 
“Yale can build up a true univer- 
sity church, supported by sincere 
religious sentiment.” The Yale 
News (undergraduate daily) was 
even better pleased, having laid 
down the first militant anti-chapel 
barrage in 1921 under fearless Edi- 
tor Edwin Victor Hale Jr., and 
completed the campaign this year 
with thunderous siege editorials by 
resolute Editors C. F. Stoddard, 
and Russell Lee (“Sonny”) Post. 

Less sanguine guardians of the 
faith, folk who regard Yale’s offi- 
cial action as a weak-kneed sur- 
render to rashly importunate youth, 
had solace in simultaneous news 
from Smith College. There, young 
U. S. women expressed either a 
more consfrvative attitude toward 
religion, or greater contentment 
with the system as applied, by vot- 
ing 1,081 to 209 to retain com- 
pulsory chapel at Smith, a ratio 
just about inverse to similar votes 
of late years at Dartmouth, Yale, 
Amherst, Vassar, etc, 
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AERONAUTICS 





Midlands Mail 


If cows could fly, Chicagoans 
would rejoice. Bovines could then 
be driven from the plains of Texas 
to the- vast abattoirs of the Windy 
City in coveys, flocks, flights. If 
airplanes ever get big enough, even 
this may come to pass. For the 
present, Chicagoans and Texans 
alike are content to rejoice that 
their letteys back and forth about 
cows, and about oil, cotton, shipping 
and mail-order goods, are in transit 
a whole business day less than 
they used to be. Last week the 


National Air Transport Ine. in- 
augurated daily service with a 
fleet of air-mail trucks between 


Chicago and Dallas, the Post Office 
Department’s third contract § air 
route. 

Stopping on the way down at 
Moline, Ill., St. Joseph, Mo., Kansas 
City, Wichita, Oklahoma City and 
Fort Worth, the first southbound 


plane reached Dallas_ short of 
twelve hours after its start at 
dawn—despite inaugural ceremo- 


nies at the stops. The first north- 
bound plane bucked headwinds from 
Dallas up, but made connections 
with the air mail going east that 
night from Chicago. 

The Curtiss planes used are of 
a new commercial type called 
“Carrier Pigeons.” The transport 
company is maintaining ten of 
them, each costing $20,000. Speci- 
fications: 400-horse Liberty motor, 
42-ft. wingspread, 28 ft. long, 12 
ft. high, 3,500 lb. weight, average 
speed 100 miles per hour. The 
heaviest load carried on the first 
day was 276% lb. of mail (about 
10,000 letters). The first day’s 
total postage: $8,411.14. The post- 
office rates: 10c an ounce between 
Chicago and Dallas; 15¢ an ounce 
to points east of Chicago. 


New Management 

To the tune of thousands of creak- 
ing necks, the Los Angeles soared 
over curious Manhattan, her third 
trip to the city but the premier 
under her new skipper, Lieutenant 
Commander Charles E. Rosendahl, 
one of the Navy’s most experienced 
dirigible pilots. Pressing her un- 
tremulous way through the foggy 
May firmament, the silver bulk 
appeared at times to be perilously 
near the slim shafts of downtown 
skyscrapers. Assembled at their 
posts were 14 survivors of last 
summer’s Shenandoah disaster. Not 
least among these was the stern- 
visaged commander. He _ succeeds 
Captain George W. Steele Jr., who 


returns to the more substantial 
water. 
Impetus 


A new type of impetus to civil- 
ian aviation came forth last week 
when the War Department sanc- 
tioned a Government aviation unit 
to be established at New York Uni- 


‘The things we depend upon 
most we appreciate least 





F worth of Electricity 


What a wonderful buy is this 
nickel’s worth of electricity! 


It will operate a washing 
machine for two hours; a 
sewing machine for seven 


The General Electric 
Company has made 
many contributions 
to this all-important 
industry. It has built 
giant generators; it 
has made the motors 
which do hard and 
tiresome tasks; it has 
developed better 
MAZDA lamps to 
light our factories, 
highways, and homes, 


hours; an electric fan for ten 
hours; a reading lamp for two 
long evenings. 


Use electricity freely. It is one 
of the few necessities whose 
cost has stood still while the 
cost of all else soared. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








versity in conjunction with the 
Guggenheim School of Aviation, in- 
augurated there four years ago 
and expanded last year by $500,000 
from Daniel Guggenheim for an 
aviation building unique* among 
U. S. universities. The U. S. unit 
at the school will consist of a 
regular flying officer detailed, with 
special equipment, to assist Pro- 
fessor Alexander Klemin, the head 
of the school, and train the gradu- 





*With classrooms, laboratories, aeronau- 
tics library and experimental tunnel for 
testing models in winds up to 100 m.p.h. 


ates to eligibility for commissions 
in the Flying Corps of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve. Last June the Gug: 
genheim School graduated nine 
men. This year it enrolls 15. The 
prospect of practical experience at 
Government fields is expected to 
multiply the enrollment by 
leaps and_ bounds. Attention 
turned to four other’ universi- 
ties to see how soon they would 
obtain, or the War Department 
offer, similar official units to com- 
plement their schools of aviation— 
Georgia Tech and the Universities 
of California, Illinois, Washington. 
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Polar Pilgrims 

Wine ran in Norway. Bells pealed 
in Rome. Headlines screamed across 
the broad U. S. Bright bunting 
shone forth in grim Alaska, where 
searchlights had pierced the skies 
during the _ three-hour nights. 
Then, slowly, mankind settled back 
to review and evaluate what had 
seemed at the moment its most 
spectacular feat. 

Seventeen fur-bundled men and 
a fox terrier had passed in an air- 
ship completely up and over the 
Earth’s icy pate, parting that wil- 
derness as a comb might part the 
unexplored thatch of a wild man 
from Borneo. From Spitzbergen in 
Barent’s Sea via the North Pole 
and the Pole of Inaccessibility, to 
Point Barrow, Alaska, they had 
peered out of their gondola for new 
lands, and in a strip of white waste 
2,000 miles long by 10 to 100 wide, 
had spied none. They had _ seen 
seals, roaming polar bears, their 
own flags (Italian, Norwegian, 
U. S.) sticking up at the top of 
the world on iron-pointed staves 
dropped into the ice—but not so 
much as a rocky islet had arisen 
out of the vast Polar Sea. Disap- 
pointed yet jubilant they had flown 
past Point Barrow, on down the 
Alaskan coast for 700 miles, and 


alighted. 
The Flight. Thus flew Roald 
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Amundsen of Norway, Lincoln Ells- 
worth of the U. S., Umberto Nobile 
of Italy, Lieutenants Hjalmar 
Riiser-Larsen, Emil Horgan, Oscal 
Omdal and Gustav Amundsen 
(nephew) of the Norwegian navy, 
Mechanician Natale Cecioni of 
Italy, Meteorologist Fenn Malm- 
gren of Sweden, their eight aides 
and dog Titina, in the semi-rigid 
dirigible Norge. 

They moved out of Kings Bay 
one dazzling polar morning, their 
silver ship soaring over an ocean 
of crystal glare. Their northward 
course was slightly west of the 
line taken by Flyer Byrd two days 
previously (TIME, May 17). The 
day was to be Ellsworth’s birthday 
and he wondered whether fortune 
would bring him the present he 
longed for—new land, Ellsworth 
Land. 

In 17% hours their instruments 
told them they were at the Pole. 
They bared their heads, dropped 
their flags, and after circling for 
2% hours, set their rudder to fol- 
low the 160th meridian of West 
Longitude down the opposite curve 
of the world. 

After 8% hours’ more, _ they 
“shook hands warmly and all wore 
bright smiles.” They were over the 
hardest place to reach on earth, 
some 400 miles south of the North 
Pole, the center of the Arctic ice 
cap. 

The evening of the second day 
they sighted land through the cloud 
rack, Point Barrow. The last 850 
miles had been through fog banks 
and snow. Ice had been forming 
on the Norge’s rigging and gon- 
dola, thence the engine vibration 
shook it loose in big pieces. The 
pieces were dropping on the whiz- 
zing propellers, to be _ batted 
viciously into the gas bag. As a 
hog will cut its throat swimming, 
the soaring Norge was perforating 
her own belly. The crew swarmed 
everywhere applying patches. 

Fearing to fly overland, for the 
erags of Alaska were obscured, 
they skirted southwest all the third 
day, ducking below and _ nosing 
above the clouds to get a glimpse 
of the sun and steer for Bering 
Straits. The wind increased. Glue 
for patching the ice-torn bag was 
exhausted. Conditions seemed crit- 
ical. Static muffled Nome’s radio 
signals as the Norge fumbled in 
her bearings over Bering Sea. The 
helmsman, ordered to steer ashore, 
at last brought the Norge into the 
fishing and reindeer settlement of 
Teller, about 60 miles northwest of 
expectant Nome. The pilgrims 
clambered to earth 2,700 miles 
from their starting point, after 71 
hours in the air. Slightly dam- 
aged by her rough Alaskan landing, 
the Norge was dismantled for ship- 
ment. Meanwhile Captain Amund- 
sen and his chief assistants after 
sledging across 14 miles of ice 
pack boarded the three-ton launch 
Pippin and proceeded down the 
Alaskan coast to the mouth of 





the Snake River which is the har- 
bor of Nome. 

It had not been the longest dirigi- 
ble flight on record.* Weather con- 
ditions had not been specially ardu- 
ous; worse ‘weather might have 
been encountered over the north- 
western U. S. No new continent 
had come to light. It was, pri- 
marily, a great flight of the hu- 
man imagination translated into 
gasses, metals and men. The suc- 
cessful evasion of the ice floe peril 
was a tremendous buttress to man’s 
confidence in airships. Comments 
of experts and officials suggested 
practical results to come: 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, explorer: 
“My own work in trying to retain 
Wrangel Island in the British Em- 
pire where it belonged was based 
on the theory of the development 
of transpolar navigation.” , 

Rear Admiral William A. Mof- 
fett, U. S. Navy aeronautics chief: 
“The large airship will be utilized 
in the future when advantage is 
taken commercially of the Arctic 
route for transport between Europe 
and the Far East.” 

Anton Heinan, transatlantic pilot 
of the Los Angeles: “The Los An- 
geles, now being perfected at Lake- 
hurst, could make the trip every 
week without special hazard.” 

Instruments. Quite as notable as 
the mechanical triumphs of the 
Norge and of Flyer Byrd’s depend- 
able blue Fokker monoplane, the 
Josephine Ford, during the event- 
ful fortnight, was the functioning 
of new navigating instruments. The 
Norge found her way to the Pole 
largely by use of her radio direc- 
tion-finder and a sun compass 
evolved for the Arctic by Albert H. 
Bumstead, chief cartographer of 
the National Geographic Society— 
a simple sundial marked for 24 
hours, adjustable so that the sun’s 
shadow constantly marks the 
course. For ascertaining arrival 
at the Pole, a sextant giving an 
artificial horizon on a_ bubble of 
mercury, the invention of Flyer 
Byrd, was used. Wind drift was 
calculated by new “earth induction” 
compasses. 

Byrd. While U. S. Congressmen 
were preparing to make him a rear- 
admiral and give him a medal and 
while his grandmother, Mrs. J. 
Rivers Byrd of Baltimore, was re- 
counting how, having circled the 
globe at the age of ten, he had 


*The longest non-stop flight by a rigid 
dirigible is 5,066 mi., from Friederickshafen, 
Germany, to Lakehurst, N. J., by the 
Zeppelin ZR-3 (now the Los Angeles), in 
1924. 

The Norge’s Spitzbergen to Teller flight 
of 2,700 mi. is the longest successful non- 
stop flight for non-rigid dirigibles. The 
French Dixmude had covered over 5,000 mi. 
and weathered an African hurricane, when 
she was lost with all hands in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1923. 

The longest continuous flight, with fuel 
stops, by any dirigible still belongs to the late 
Shenandoah, which traveled in 1924 from 
Lakehurst to the Pacific and back, enter- 
ing Canada and Mexico—9,317 mi. com- 
pared with the Norge’s 6,280 mi. from 
Rome to Teller. 

The two transatlantic flights of the 
British R-34 in 1919 were 3,600 and 3,450 
mi., both non-stop. The first really long 
dirigible flight was made in 1917 by the 
German L-59, from Jamoli, Bulgaria, via 
Smyrna, the Mediterranean and the Libyan 
desert into East Africa and return—about 
4,500 mi. without a_ stop. 
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now fulfilled a prophecy by his 
great-great-grandmother that some 
day a Byrd would find the North 
Pole, Lieutenant Commander Rich- 
ard Evelyn Byrd wrote the story of 
his unique round-trip for U. S. 
newspapers: 

“T was again back at the incessant 
navigating with Bennett at the 
wheel. I could not let up for a 
single minute. I was putting every 
ounce -of my mind, energy and 
knowledge into making our course 
so straight that we could not de- 
viate half a mile from the imag- 
inary line. . . . I was sighting so 
constantly on the bright, sun- 
lighted snow beneath us that my 
right eye began to show the first 
symptoms of snow blindness... . 

“T took several drinks of the 
steaming tea forward to Bennett 
and I could see how very much he 
enjoyed it. Good old Floyd! He 
had flown 3,000 miles with me in 
the Arctic last year and here he 
was again risking his life without 
turning a hair. Without him last 
year I doubt if I would have got 
much over 300 miles. ... 

“We went for another hour... 
when I suddenly saw what I 
thought was a bad oil leak in his 
right-hand motor. I took the wheel 
and asked Bennett to give me his 
opinion of the seriousness of the 
leak. He jotted down that it was 
very bad... . It was one of the big 
moments. We throttled the 
starboard motor . .. could make a 
little more than 60 miles an hour 
on the other two motors. Great! ... 

“At the end of the hour I took 
my calculations and found that 
we were at the Pole! ... 

“Bennett and I shook hands 
simply, and then I went back into 
the cabin, stood at attention ard 
saluted for Admiral Peary. ‘The 
Navy had reached the Pole again, 
the blessed old Navy... . 

“One thought more than com- 
pensated me for all we had gone 
through—namely, that if we could 
fly to the top of the world, busi- 
ness need no longer hesitate tc 
take up aviation with a bang....” 


When Commander Byrd learned 
the Norge was safe, he began 
preparations for his own trip to 


London, 


Wilkins. The week’s news of 
the earliest, most handicapped but 
most dogged polar pilgrim of them 
all, was: “Commander Wilkins wait- 
ing with the Detroiter at Point 
Barrow for fair weather.” 


Rotoring 


The strange ship Baden-Baden, 
with a black ball at her masthead 
to show she is a sailing vessel but 
with no canvas to prove it, moved 
in and out of New York harbor 
last week with distinguished com- 
pany aboard. Inventor Herr Anton 
Flettner of Kiel, Germany, ex- 
plained as best he could to Inven- 
tor John Hays Hammond Jr., Manu- 


facturer Walter P. Chrysler, Naval 
Architect Frederick Hoyt, Yachts- 
man Caleb Bragg, Shipbuilder 
Homer L. Ferguson, Financiers E. 
T. Irving, Harold Vanderbilt, Percy 
Reckefeller, and many another, 
what it was that drove the ship, 
whose Diesel motors lay idle, past 
harbor tugs, slow tramps and 
barges at an eight-knot clip. His 
guests scrutinized the Baden-Ba- 
den’s two whirling towers of iron, 
65 feet high and ten feet throush, 


and tried to realize that, according | 


to the Magnus principle, the quar- 
tering wind that struck the cylin- 
drical metal sails created suction 
on their surfaces, the suction being 
greatest on the forward surfaces 
when they were rotated “into the 
wind”—i.e., clockwise for a _star- 
board breeze, counterclockwise for 
a larboard. By proper reversals 
of the rotors, the ship was easily 
made to tack and maneuver. 

Herr Flettner’s claim for the 
practicability of “rotoring’” was 
strengthened by figures he could 
quote from the log of the Baden- 
Baden’s lately completed pioneer 
cruise with a cargo of stone from 
Hamburg to Manhattan via the 
Canary Islands. She had used but 
380% of the fuel oil any other 660- 
ton ship would have required with- 
out rotors. The rotors were at 
their best lending power auxiliary 
to the thrust of the motor-driven 
propeller, and in high winds off 
Gibraltar that had given the craft 
full headway when its' motors 
were helpless. Herr Flettner told 
also of motor-driven water-pumps, 
lighting plants and even airships 
of the future. 
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In Louisville 


“All right. ..keep that line 
and walk up.... Bring up that 


12 horse. . . . Back, four. . . . Step 
back, I tell you.... All right, 
Jimmy, bring him up.... The 


Salmon horse. ..Eddy, get that 
12 horse by the bridle and pull 
him up... .All right, hold it... 
hold it ... spread out there... .” 
The head starter at Churchill 
Down was talking to a glistening, 
shifting wall of thoroughbreds, 
which nudged and minced and 
hesitated at one end of a green 
lane of: Kentucky turf under a 
gold-and-blue sky. With one word 
more he would send them away, 
down the green lane, around a 
white-fenced circle for a mile and 
a quarter. The 175,000 turbulent 
shadows packed along the stretch 
would roar for two minutes, and 
one more Kentucky Derby would be 
over. Two minutes and a few 
seconds—two minutes for which the 
jockeys had trained for months, 
for which the owners had planned 
for years, for which the horses 
had been groomed all their lives. 
Gesticulating horsemen in the 


lobby of the- Sellbach Hotel in 
Louisville had excitedly repeated 
the name of Bubbling Over for 
weeks, telling how this chestnut son 
of North Star III had smashed 
every fractional record up to a 
mile and an eighth when he won 
the Blue Grass stakes at Lexington 
by eight lengths. Eight lengths! 
That was the way Man-o’-War 
used to run. 

E. R. Bradley of Kentucky had 
entered both Bagenbaggage and 
Bubbling Over and was telling his 
friends that they would place first 
and second, as his entries Behave 
Yourself and Black Servant did 
in 1921, 

New Yorkers smiled indulgently 
at this declaration; they knew they 
had a horse worth a dozen Bubbling 
Overs; a horse that won the Hope- 
ful and the Futurity last year; a 
small-hooved, huge-thewed bay colt 
by Sun Briar out of Cleopatra, 
who arrived in Louisville in a pri- 
vate car padded with silver canvas. 
They mentioned the morning that 
this horse had taken his first work- 
out in the chill dews of seven 
o’clock—a morning when the train- 
er had stood at the rail, frantical- 
ly signaling Watson the exercise 
boy, to slow down, while the split- 
second gentry compared watches, 
believing that they must have made 
some mistake in timing this in- 
credible horse. It was W. R. Coe’s 
Pompey, as sure a winner as a 
sporting man could ask. 

The Owners. While the jockeys, 
obedient to the voice that barked 
at them from the starter’s plat- 
form, worked into line at the head 
of the stretch, their sleeves flash- 
ing, their caps bobbing, ten mil- 
lionaires watched their maneuvers 
with an intimate and peculiar in- 
terest. They were the owners—all 
rich then, but nine of them due 
to be poorer in a few minutes. 
There were W. R. Coe, Standard 
oil mines; Colonel Bradley, who 
once owned the Del Prado hotel 
in Chicago and whose racing 
stable, the Idle Hour Farm, has 
derived many benefits from a cloth- 
ing store he formerly conducted on 
Madison Street, near Clark; J. E. 
Griffith, owner of Canter and of 
some profitable phosphate beds; 
W. J. Salmon, shrewd Manhattan 
real estate operator; William Zieg- 
ler Jr., baking powder magnate; 


Mrs. Margaret Emerson’ Baker, 
owner of Rockman, (bromo selt- 
zer); I. B. Humphreys, Denver 


mine-owner; C. Frank Croissant, 
Florida real estate operator; Mrs. 
George B. Cox, shrewd wife of a 
shrewd Ohio politician; and _ best 
known of all, a gentleman who 
peered through his racing-glasses 
while near-by touts peered at him, 
recognizing his florid, dignified 
countenance as that of Financier 
Harry Payne Whitney, owner of 
Blondin, whose stable and whose 
sportsmanship are famous_ on 
every track in the U. S. 


The Race. “They’r-r-re OFF!”... 
The long roar thundered like a 
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wave, grumbled like a rising sea- 
surge through the crowd down the 
long stretch. The stands seemed 
to sway, to swell with it; hats and 
parasols and a foam of faces rose, 
hesitated for an instant on the top 
of the wave, settled slowly down 
into a whisperless silence. The 
horses moved down the stretch. 

It was a perfect start. Johnson 
on Bubbling Over was out ahead 
from the eleventh post position; 
he wouldn’t be able to stay there 
long. Canter and Display, the 
horses that had been giving the 
starter such trouble, were running 
on each side of Pompey. Recol- 
lection swerved almost to the out- 
side rail but he was behind the 
field and there was no interference. 
They broke at the turn; the thud 
of their racing-plates sounded in- 
credibly loud, a prolonged piratical 
drum-roll, in the silence that re- 


placed the crowd’s first roar. 


“Rockman! Rockman!” screamed 
a very old lady in the centre stand. 
She was Mrs Susan Sherley, 95, 
who saw Aristides win the first 
Kentucky Derby in 1875. A prin- 
cess, an alderman* who writes 
poetry, a descendant’? of a famous 
merchant, an_ internationally no- 





Princess Ida Cantacuzene. 
Alderman John J. Coughlin. 
Marshall Field ITI. 

Mont Tennes. 

Sheldon Clark. 

Ex-Governor Edwin P. Morrow. 
Foreman N. Leopold. 
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OWNER BRADLEY 

No other had done it twice 
torious gambler," a yachtsman,’ a 
former governor’ of Kentucky, and 
the brother’ of a murderer—rose 
suddenly in their seats. Rockman 
was certainly gaining. He moved 
up beside Bubbling Over, to his 
withers, to his shoulder, and then 
what everyone had waited for hap- 
pened—Pompey began to close up. 
They were almost at the mile 





Are You Starving The Children? 


Starving the children is the pleasant pastime of parents who 
stuff the little ones with indigestible foods that have no food 
value—expensive foods that appeal to taste and appetite, but 


contain no energy-making, body-building material. 


During 


1925 the Children’s Aid Society of New York brought back 
to health 8,000 children suffering from ill nourishment—children 


of the rich and poor. 





Shredded Wheat is the perfect food for growing children to 
study on, and play on. It has all the goodness of the whole 
wheat in a digestible form. Children like the crisp, nutty flavor 
of the baked shreds of wheat so temptingly and healthfully 


contained in 


Shredded Wheat 


MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 
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now; it was time for the light- 
ning bay to make his bid. But 
what was this? Another colt, far 
back in the ruck, had begun to gain 
with an effortless, terrific stride, 
two jumps to one, Nobody could 
see the jockey’s colors. as this 
one of the unknowns—Light Car- 
bine, Roycrofter? They came around 
the last corner into the home- 
stretch; the strange horse wore E. 
R. Bradley’s silks—he was Bagen- 
baggage, running-mate of Bubbling 
Over. Mr. W. R. Coe looked out, 
ashen-faced, from his box; Pompey 
had failed, there was no doubt of 
it; he had broken at the mile-turn. 
Bubbling Over was out in front, 
a sure winner, and his striding 
stable-brother was closing up _ be- 
hind him, passing the faltering 
Pompey, cutting down Rockman, 
nosing out Rhinock. 

Jockey Albert Johnson, up on 
Bubbling Over, sat in the winner’s 
circle with a bunch of American 
Beauties in his arms. Owner Brad- 
ley,* the richer by $50,075 for the 
Winner’s stake alone, let Mayor 
Walker of New York present him 
with a golden cup. Bubbling Over 
had won by five lengths; Bagenbag- 
gage was second; Rockman third. 


Canine Carnival 


Where sunburned sball-tossers 
earn their weekly wage, at the 
Polo Grounds, Manhattan, there 
was a new spectacle last week. The 
team was away. Some one had 
come and lined the field with white 
tape from deep outfield to home 
plate, where excited people stood 
waving rags, towels and handker- 
chiefs. If you watched closely, you 
would suddenly see flights of shad- 
ows whiz in from the outfield. They 
were spidery little animals with 
pin-point noses, whittled bodies, 
pipe-stem legs. 

The American Woman’s Associa- 
tion had wanted money for a club- 
house, and busy Misses Anne Mor- 
gan and Miriam K. Oliver had ar- 
ranged the shadow races as part of 
a two-day program new to local 
sport patrons, a canine carnival. 
The shadows were whippets. Other 
creatures performed—a _ shepherd 
dog with ten woolly charges, a cir- 
cus of Pomeranians, high-jumping 
hounds, racing police dogs—but the 
whippets had a world’s champion- 
ship at stake and their fleet heats 
monopolized the interest of the tens 
of thousands of spectators. 

Entered for the Grand National 
Handicap was Whitefoot, holder of 
the world’s record of 11 2/5 sec. 
for 200 yd. (owner: James Gilligan, 
Lawrence, Mass.). The winner was 
Lion, a dun streak from Dalton, 
Mass., owned by P. A. and J. B. 
Draper, which went the 150 yd. in 
8 4/5 sec, 


*This is the second time that Colonel 
Bradley has placed his horses first and sec- 
ond in the Derby. No other owner has 
ever done this twice. The only other man 
who ran a may} and second was Com- 
mander J. K. L. Ross, who did it in 
1919 with Sir Barton and Billy Kelly, 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Nash Motors 


Nash Motors is a stout ten-year- 
old stock which recently paid a 
900% stock dividend, and during its 
life has paid its original backers— 
its President Charles W. Nash, its 
Bankers Lee, Higginson & Co., and 
others—$3,200 for every $100 they 
invested, plus their original $100. 
During recent months its Manhat- 
tan Stock Exchange quotation has 
hung steadily around 52. 


Nevertheless, one mad morning 
last week, bears tried to break it 
below that figure. Thousands of 
shares were offered and promptly 
taken up at 52. A Nash post, 
around which practically every 
trader tried to crowd, was im- 
provised on the Floor. Ever and 
anon some bedraggled trader would 
manage to squeeze from the press 
of bodies and jump on the seat 
to scream his offers. On the mob’s 
fringe, for it was a veritable mob 
which left the rest of the Floor de- 
serted, fubbers tried to make pri- 
vate deals at as low as 51. They 
wasted their petty time, for the 
Board of Governors does not coun- 
tenance such illicit transactions. 
Finally the ticker by mistake re- 
corded a 30,000 trade at 52 for the 
real trade of 3,000 at that figure. 
The bears then scurried to cover 
so hard that the stock mounted to 
$55.50, closed at $54.00. About 
150,000 shares had been turned 
over. 

The flurry left President Nash 
unmoved. Indeed he remarked 
publicly some time ago that in his 
opinion the people who were fixing 
the value of Nash stock on the 
Stock Exchange had put the price 
above the value. This was not 
cynicism or bad business; it was 
simply the viewpoint of a producer. 
Until 1891 he was a farmer and he 
knows that it takes time to grow 
a good crop. After that he became 
a carriage trimmer and later began 
to apply his crop-growing abilities 
to motor firms. By 1910 he was 
President of the Buick Motor Car 
Co. Later he served four years as 
President of General Motors. In 
1916 he founded the company which 
bears his name, a business which 
is the greatest crop he ever grew. 
Last year its net profits were $16,- 
256,000, and in January, 1926, re- 
sulting in the 900% stock dividend. 
Naturally Mr. Nash was not wor- 
ried by a little excitement in a big 
room somewhere in Manhattan. 


U. &. C. of C. 


Each year when the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States ga- 
thers in annual session (it did so 
last week and re-elected John W. 
O’Leary of Chicago president) it 
passes a set of resolutions direct- 
ed chiefly at Congress and the Ad- 
ministration. 

The leitmotif of this year’s set 








N. #. A. 
CHARLES W. NASH 


$3,200 for every $100 


of 28 was, in effect, “Don’t pester 
business. Protect it where neces- 
sary.” 

Every speaker—Secretary Hoov- 
er, Governor Albert C. Ritchie of 
Maryland, President O’Leary, one 
of his predecessors, Julius H. 
Barnes, Director Dr. Julius Klein 
of the bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce—emphasized self- 
government in business (see p. 8). 

That was the main theme. But 
ever and anon the drum notes of 
Agriculture beat. 

The farmer’s situation and his 
persistent proclaiming of his trib- 
ulations constituted a most irritat- 
ing subject, which was discussed 
gingerly. However, President 
O’Leary attacked the problem. His 
was the calm assurance of author- 
ity which gave him_ respectful 
hearing last year before the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at 
Brussels. At that time he soothed 
the European members, who were 
excited about the possibilities of 
not collecting on the Dawes Plan 
(TimE, July 6, p. 5). This time 
he summed up his views thus: 

“Progress in American agricul- 
ture will be achieved through self- 
government and not, as some would 
have us believe, through paternal 
control by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The Chamber’s resolution on the 
subject was involved, vague, eva- 
sive: 

“Agriculture is a business and 
its problems, including production, 
finance and distribution, are large- 
ly business problems by no means 
easy of solution—involving as they 
do, widely different industries and 
localities. Any help rendered must 
give due regard to the delicacy, 
intricacy and wide variation of the 
issues involved,” 








olorado 


There’s now a new way to 
visit America’s greatest 
playground—Colorado. It’s 
the Rock Island All-Ex- 
pense, Go- As-You- Please 
Vacation Tour. 

For Example: 


Two 
Weeks’ Trip $150 
From CHICAGO 
All Expenses Ir.cluded 
Correspondingly low from other points 








Includes railroad and Pull- 

man fares, board and lodg- 

ing at first-class hotels, 

meals in dining cars, rail 

and auto trips in Colo- 

rado to scenes of great- 
est grandeur. 


If you prefer cottage, camp or 
ranch accommodations total ex- 
penses may be further reduced 


No fixed schedule to 
follow. Goas you please 
..see what you please.. 
rest when you please. 


Also ask about “Personally 
Conducted” tours which in- 
clude Grand Circle Tour 
of Rocky Mountain Na- 
mre tional Park. Total cost 
pin $170 from Chicago. 


Mail the coupon NOW 




















Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
752A LaSalle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Iam planning to spend about $.... on my 
vacation. Please send me without cost your 
Colorado, booklet and complete information re- 

arding “‘All- Expense—Go as you please’’ and 
“Personally Conducted” Tours. 































For Those 


Who Cannot 
Afford To Lose 







PECULATION is only 
for those wealthy enough 

to face loss with a smile; the 
only real investment is that 
in which chance plays no 
part, where with mathemat- 
ical certainty can be com- 
puted the safety of principal, 
a fair, honest interest return 
and a market satisfactory in 
case of need. 
























For forty-four years S. W. 
STRAUS & Co. has been 
dealing in safe invest- 
ments. Never has a client 
of this House waited even 
one day for payment of 
either the principal or in- 
terest due him. Such arec- 
ord can mean only that 
the securitiessold by S.W. 
STRAUS & CO. are sound 
investments for those who 
cannot afford to lose. 
















Today, sound first mortgage 
real estate bonds, secured by 
office buildings, apartments 
and like structures of the 
highest class, inthe principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada, can be pur- 
chased to yield as high as 
6.25%. Write for current 
literature on these bonds, 
and ask for 


BOOKLET E-1625 


The Straus Hallmark on a bondstampsit 
at once as the premier real estate security. 


S.W STRAUS | 
& CO. 


Established 1882 » 
Investment Bonds 
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STRAUS BUILDING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Avenue 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 







STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Strect, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 







Foreign Trade 


The Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. last week presented an 
array of statistical comparisons. It 
showed that on the 1925 list of 
U. S. imports, crude rubber stood 
first. Raw silk, coffee, cane sugar 
were second, third, fourth. Rubber 
gained in bulk as well as in value. 
Its total value imported was $429,- 
705,000, a gain over 1924 of 
146.6%. Its tonnage increased only 
20.9%. (1924’s_ price averaged 
24c a pound, 1925’s nearly 50c.) 

Raw silk was valued at $396,- 
286,000, a 21% gain. (Rayon, 
artificial silk, increased 124.7%; 
silk waste, 64%.) 

Coffee was peculiar. Its value 
went up to $286,212,000 (15% in- 
crease), but the imported quantity 
shrank to 641,800 tons (9% de- 
crease). 

Sugar dropped in price from 
4.39¢ to 2.75¢ in 1925; so, although 
the quantity imported was enor- 
mous, its value declined $117,505,- 
000 or 32.3%. 

Next in order came unmanufac- 
tured wool, dressed and undressed 
furs, standard newsprint paper, 
with raw hides and skins other 
than furs eighth on the list. 

In recent years all U. S. exports 
have been in excess of imports. 
But since January the flow has 
reversed itself, until the status, 
according to last week’s statement 
by the Department of Commerce, is 


thus: 

1926 Exports Imports Excess 
April $388,000,000 $398,000,000 +$10,000,000 
March 374,420,609 443,097,849 + 68,677,240 


Feb. 352,916,815 388,502,620 + 35,585,805 
Jan. 397,195,833 416,767,339 + 19,571,506 
This seems to indicate that the 
U. S. will not accumulate the $600,- 
000,000 excess of exports over im- 
ports considered necessary to coun- 
terbalance the year’s “invisible” 
exports of credits—loans, tourist 
expenditures abroad, ete. 


Stern is the necessity of foreign 
traders to know even the minute 
demands of their clients—parceling, 
labeling, trade terminology and the 
like. Even a common language 
may have regional variations in 
phrases. For example, U. S. ex- 
porters of motor cars to Britain 
must keep in mind a glossary of 
terms like this: 









v.. &. British 
TOP _arorsenpereccroreicosesocsonsooncscossonsoonoososesnoeoascesecs Hood 
BOE cncocesesecencssccsanescnseccevetsonnessshsetentenctuegies Bonnet 


Sibnponstaibete Platform steps 


Running boards 
..Mudguards or wings 


NOI... cinveccgresiones: 
















ORES acti crccceczccsoscrsesneovesonesonvoenes Windscreen 
Headlight ... Headlamp 
I | cnisétebwctsctiednitiebganstintonsiinda Dynamo 
Battery ...... ..Accumulator or battery 
ERRMIIOE <coccscccnspsopnorsnssensconenscnvoupnesbtesteincenens Washer 
SEINE ccsimsaccsscorstosarceseverecechscvsanssbiabnebomatcrsional Lorry 
Instrument board Facia board 
TERRBMAABIOR —_eraocrcccervcssecvesveevenevccsnossiveed Gearbox 
Emergency bra and brake 
Choke .. Strangler 
Sedan sunssosesstecccnsnsssnsessasenesenesescapsinstenesenionl Saloon 
Propeller rdan shaft 
COE cosisseimeseennsrsienmennineneell Layshaft 
Crank Starting handle 
Connecting rod bearing 

Cpmliase  .. cecccesctesserseversecenenenpnes 

Duco (as general term)  crccscccccesee Cellulose 
Gear shift Change speed lever 
Spark plug . Sparking plug 
RE a aro euncieinll Sump 


Merchant Marine 


To a batch of ship reporters who 
clambered on to the Majestic as 


she docked in Manhattan last week, 
President P. A. S. Franklin of 
the International Mercantile Marine 
seemed like a Buddha _ incarnate, 
for they insistently wanted to know 
whether he had consummated his 
sale of the White Star Line (TIME, 
May i7 et ante) and if so whether 
he intended to buy U. S. Shipping 
Board vessels with the money. 

Mr. Franklin smiled much, spoke 
little. The sale was off for the 
present on account of the British 
strike (see p. 11); if the sale 
were finally .consummated the I. 
M. M. might act as the White Star 
agents in the U. S. and Canada; 
purchase of Shipping Board ves- 
sels still remained an_ indefinite 
possibility; I. M. M. stockholders 
would be fully informed of their 
executives’ activities. 


Notes 


Fisher Body of General Motors. 
At last General Motors, which for 
seven years has owned 60% of 
Fisher Body stock (TIME, May 10), 
will have full possession of the 
latter. Last week Fisher Body 
minority stockholders decided to 
trade in on the basis of one and 
a half of their shares for one 
G. M. share. 

5,000,000. Cadillac, Buick, Chev- 
rolet, Oakland, Pontiac,* Oldsmo- 
bile, G.M.C. Truck—General Mo- 
tors makes them all. Last week 
this corporation sold its 5,000,000th 
motor vehicle and simultaneously 
marked the 1,002,285th car sale 
during the last twelvemonth. It 
took them nine years to sell their 
first 1,000,000, nine years to sell 
the last 4,000,000. 

Limestone. Indiana _ limestone, 
Vermont granite, Georgia marble— 
these trade names have become 
practically colloquial phrases for 
builders. Of all limestone quarried 
in the U. S., the Bedford-Bloom- 
ington district of southern Indiana 
furnishes three-fourths. Here 24 
companies, owning 1,652 acres of 
quarry lands with a probable pro- 





*This six-cylinder car was first offered 
for sale the beginning of the year. Now 
its production has reached 10,000. 
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duction over the next 70 years, 
have just merged themselves into 
the $45,000,000 Indiana Limestone 
Co. Last week the new corpora- 
tion mortgaged its property for a 
$15,000,000 bond issue, 


A Railroad. Last week the di- 
rectors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway prepared this table of 
their earnings for the past ten 
years, and let it speak hopefully 
to their 387,322 stockholders and 
ominously to political monkeys who 
would tamper with railroading: 

Return on 


Year Railway Net Railway Invest- 
ending Property Operating ment 
Dec. 31, Investment Income Per cent 


1916 $521,303,308 $33,446,012 6.416 
1917 526,294,063 30,491,140 5.794 
1918 533,605,992 24,217,842 4.538 
1919 534,450,449 14,368,479 2.688 
1920 549,775,317 7,949,458 1.446 
1921 561,436,950 10,843,826 1.931 
1922 560,271,172 19,450,515 3,472 
1923 583,882,752 17,100,557 2.929 
1924 588,886,578 19,861,077 3.373 
1925 598,746,382 22,227,319 8.712 


German Steel. Last week the 
largest trust in Germany was 
formed (TIME, April 12) —the 
United Steel Works, combination 
of the Thyssen, the Phoenix, the 
Rheinstal and the Deutsch Lux- 
embourg. Dillon, Read & Co. 
financed the merger with $30,000,- 
000 ta $50,000,000. Fritz Thyssen, 
son of August who was the great 
German coal and iron magnate, is 
chairman of the new company, 
which will have an annual capacity 
output of 3,700,000 tons of steel, 
2,500,000 tons of pig iron, 8,000,- 
000 tons of coke and 30,000,000 of 


coal. 














I Gained $7,208 


HAD $25,000 invested at 6% which paid 
me $1,500 income each year. I put this 
$25,000 into 8% bonds which raised my 
income to $2,000. Instead of spending all 
of this I reinvested my gain of $500. In 
ten short years my $25,000 had become 
$32,208 and my former bond income of 
$1,500 had become $2,570. . . A detailed 
account of this and other examples of 











How You Can Have More Money 


is contained in a new booklet, “2% to 
4% Extra” which you may have, without 
obligation, simply by mailing thecoupon. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to 


"Trust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Name........ oo seeenennemecescecerecercenssne: on sesenecseenacecseneese 
DR asiseccesncnccessicevncresesetennernsenancensasiiantnennsitssniile 
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©Underwood 
WALTER C. TEAGLE 
Gulbenkian surrendered 





Gnomes and Dwarfs 


To the imaginative, Saxon gnomes 
and dwarfs shuffled their twisted, 
contorted bodies about the money 
markets of Manhattan last week. 
They were the blue-gummed, loose- 
wristed, grimacing gentry who 
ages ago clambered out of gloomy, 
endless pits in Saxony, bearing 
queer ores, green and blue and 
variegated, ores which they melted 
down with Loki’s fires and pound- 
ed with Thor’s hammer into shapes 
useful for the villagers. 

These dwarfs and gnomes were 
the primitive Saxon miners of cop- 
per, lead, silver and_ nickelite 
(nickel arsenide) from mines which 





have been yielding their wealth 
for centuries. For 725 years, since 
the beginning of the 13th Cen- 
tury, a mine _has been operated 
by the same company—the Mans- 
feld Mining and Smelting Co.—in 
Prussian-Saxony, northwest of 
Leipzig. 

Last week this company with all 
its medieval aura of fantasy came 
to Manhattan to borrow $3,000,000. 
It was reliable, its officers as- 
serted. The families of many of 
its 27,000 employes had worked 
in the same pits for generations. 
Brown Brothers & Co. and Lee 
Higginson & Co., two of the great- 
est U. S. financial houses, an- 
nounced an issue of $3,000,000, 
7% mortgage bonds. 


Standard Oil 

In 1911 the Standard Oil Co. 
was broken up into its constituent 
companies. It was an illegal com- 
bination in restraint of trade in 
the Government’s eyes, but in the 
minds of the public it was more 
than that—a bugaboo ffor its 
enormity. That was the day be- 
fore Babbitt could digest with 
equanimity huge business transac- 
tions. retailed in his breakfast 
journal. Now he has become so 
used to big figures that he merely 
glances at the digits in the mil- 
lions column and lets the remaining 
zeros trail in the fringe of con- 
sciousness. 

Last week Chairman George H. 
Jones and President Walter C. 
Teagle of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey* quietly announced 
that their gross business last year 
amounted to $1,122,682,610. The 
amount stirred less interest than 

*There are also Standard Oil companies 
of New York (Socony), of California, of 
Indiana, of Kansas, of Kentucky, of 
Nebraska and of Ohio. 








Wrapped and 
insured in one 
operation 


HE efficiency of North America Parcel 

Post Insurance is especially appreciated 
by those who make parcel post shipments 
daily. It places dependable, economical 
insurance on every package at a marked 
saving in time and labor. A coupon from a 
North America Coupon Book insures each 
package at the wrapping desk. Ask your 
insurance agent or broker, or send the coupon 
below for complete information. 


Insurance Company of 


North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 738 


“The Oldest American Fire and 


Marine Insurance Company” 








{ Insurance Company of North America 
4 Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
1 Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-524 
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“fl Most] Liberal 
pasneal Plan’ 


“For a person receiving a moderate in- 
come,”’ writes an Oklahoma investor, 
“T have found your Investment Savings 
Plan a most liberal and practical plan 
for the systematic accumulation of 
capital.”’ 

There are three outstanding reasons why you, too, 
have much to gain by using this plan: 

SAFE: You buy only strongly secured First 
Mortgage Bonds, protected by safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of no loss to any investor in 53 
years. 

CONVENIENT : After an initial payment of 10% 
or more you have 10 months to complete your pur- 
chase of a $100, $500 or $1,000 bond on terms to suit 
your income. 


PROFITABLE: Current offering of 
Smith Bonds pay 7%. Every payment 
earns the full rate of bond interest. 


Send your name and address on the 
form below for our ‘booklets, “Fifty-three ea of 
Proven Safety” and “How to Build an Independent 
Income.” 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
£82? Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Albany Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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Been S 
ARBOR 


For BARS! People 


HOSE who feel that 


their vacation home 
should afford the same 
social refinement which 
they enjoy in town will 
welcome the privilege of 
owning a homeat Allen’s , 


Harbor. 


Naturally secluded, and 
rigidly restricted, it of- 
fers spacious home-sites 
of rare beauty amid the 
pines on the shores of 
Nantucket Sound and 
Allen’s Harbor and 
among congenial neigh- 
bors. 
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— Yachting, bathing, golf 
and other sports. 





Booklet sent on request 


CAPE COD REAL 
ESTATE TRUST 
Harwichport, Mass. 





the fact that this one of the 
Standard Oil group does the second 
largest business in the world, rank- 
ing next to the U. S. Steel Corp. 
($1,406,505,195) and ahead of Gen- 
bse Motors Corp. ($734,592,000).* 


This billion-and-an-eighth turn- 
over (resulting in net earnings of 
$111,231,355) pays no little tribute 
to the restless business genius of 
Walter Clark Teagle. Once, not 
so long ago, he was _ indecisive 
about a career. He had done so 
well by getting his Cornell B. S. 
degree in chemistry in three years 
(he matriculated at 18) that that 
University offered him an instruc- 
torship with a professorship in 
sight. The initial salary of $600 
annually tempted him little. How- 
ever, the academic life did. 


John Teagle, his father and a 
successful oil man of Cleveland, 
stopped that notion, told his boy to 
go to work. Young Teagle did— 
for his father—and learned every 
department of the oil business. He 
has an infinite capacity for ab- 
sorbing detail; so there was no 
wonder when he became vice pres- 
ident of the Republic Oil Co. at 
its organization in 1900. He went 
into the foreign field, became the 
great expert on oil export that he 
is. This eventually gained him the 
presidency of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey in 1917. 

In fact, when his company has 
to do any intricate foreign dicker- 
ing over oil, he almost invariably 
goes himself. Recently he was in 
Europe, returning in ample time 
for his 48th birthday on May 1 
and for last week’s meeting of his 
stockholders. He brought back 
with him positive arrangements for 
U. S. oil companies to partake 
with British, French and Dutch 
concerns in the exploitation of the 
Mesopotamian oil regions. 

To get control of these regions 
there has long been considerable 
confused rivalry among European 
interests, rivalry which was seem- 
ingly set at rest by the San Remo 
treaty of 1920. This left the U.S. 
out of consideration and was so 
vigorously protested that the Brit- 
ish, French and Dutch interests 
eventually permitted the U. S. a 
quarter share of the work and 
rewards. But one Calouste Sarkis 
Gulbenkian, Armenian banker, mil- 
lionaire and onetime business agent 
of defunct Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
held a neat 5% of the Turkish 
Petroleum Co., under whose 75-year 
exploitation. concession the _ inter- 
nationals intended to operate. 

Gulbenkian has now been per- 
suaded to surrender his 5% and 
take instead a royalty on produc- 
tion. 

The U. S. members of the four- 
way syndicate are: Standard Oil of 
N. J. (Mr. gas “deg ae Stand- 
ard Oil of .. an ee American 
Petroleum aa Transport Co., Gulf 
Refining Co., and Atlantic Refining 
Co. The syndicate at first will 
spend $5,000,000 prospecting for 
oil; at present contemplates no 
production. 





*The Pennsylvania last year did the 
largest business among the railroads— 
$672,136,962. 
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Engaged. Samuel Insull Jr., 
able young son of the famed 
Chicago president of numerous 
electrical and public utilities cor- 
porations; to Miss Adelaide Lyman 
Pierce of Chicago. 


Engaged. Constance Binney, 
famed musical comedy star and 
cinema actress; to one C. E. Cot- 
ting of Boston. 


Married. Edward R. Stettinius, 
son of the late famed Edward 
Stettinius of J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
to Miss Virginia Gordon Wallace 
of Richmond, Va. 


Married. Mlle. Cecile Sorel, 
glory of the Comedie Francaise, 
to Count Guillaume de _  Segier, 
sportsman; near Marseilles. 


Married. Leopold Damrosch Man- 
nes, son of David Mannes, grand- 
son of the late famed musician 
Leopold Damrosch, nephew of 
famed conductor Walter Damrosch; 
to Miss Edith Vernon Mann Sim- 
onds of East Hampton, L. I. The 
wedding march was composed by 
the bridegroom. 


Died. Henry Pisetw ais Al- 
bright, 58, a director of the West- 
ern Electric Co., to which post he 
rose from that of office boy; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Mrs. Arthur Capper, 59, 
wife of the famed Kansas Senator 
and onetime Governor of Kansas, 
daughter of Samuel J. Crawford 
(Governor of Kansas 1864-68); at 
Baltimore, Md. 


Died. Carl Hering, 66, famed 
electrical consulting engineer, one- 
time President of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers; in a 
Philadelphia hospital, stricken with 
heart failure as he reached for a 
telephone. 


Died. .Prince Christian Kraft zu 
Hohenlohe - Oehringen, Duke of 
Ujest, 79, head of the War-time 
German espionage service for 
France, Portugal, Spain and Italy; 
at his estate in Hungary. 


Died. Giacinto Serrati, succes- 
sor to Mussolini as editor of the 
Socialist news organ Avanti; of 
apoplexy, at Onno, Italy. 


Died. John T. King, at Bridge- 
port, Conn. (See p. 9.) 


Died. Mohammed VI, Sultan of 
Turkey 1918-22; at San Remo, Italy, 
of heart disease. (See p. 15.) 


Become More Efficient 
Coursesin Mathematics,Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Business, 
and 40 other subjects command 


either High School or College 
e Credit. Start any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
38 EllisHall CHICAGO, ILL. 
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QUIZ 





Read every department of TIME 
except this Quiz. Then turn back 
to page 29. Quiz yourself. To do 
well, you must correctly answer at 
least 80% of the questions. 


1) What two staunch Republi- 
cans spoke strongly last week for 
the ancient Democratic doctrine of 
state rights? (See p. 9.) 

2) What motors are used in the 
ene air service? (See 
Dp; ee 


3) For what, last week, did Pad- 
erewski rise from a sick bed? (See 


p. 16.) 


4) What were three chief com- 
modities imported by the U. S. last 
year? (See p. 26.) 


5) What kind of bill was killed 
by the President’s first veto at this 
session of Congress? (See p. 5.) 


6) Who is the new Chancellor of 
Germany? (See p. 10.) 


7) Whom did Josephus describe 
as “of middle size with a stooping 
back?” (See p. 17.) 


8) Who was the architect of 
Wren Hall at William and Mary 
College? (See p. 5.) 


9) What caused the Norge to 
perforate its own belly? (See 


p. 22.) 


10) Who is Dr. Mary Emma 
Woolley? (See p. 20.) 


11) What bill was passed last 
week by the Senate over the oppo- 
sition of both the Republican leader 
and the Democratic leader? (See 
Dp: ¥.) 

12) Where can you buy a Goya 
print for a peseta? (See p. 17.) 


13) What, according to a recent 
set of figures, is a Harvard Law 
School graduate’s chance of mak- 


ing $5,000 a year? (See p. 20.) 


14) If tie thiets a grandson 
of Russia’s last Tsar, what is his 
surname? (See p. 14.) 


15) What affliction did Senator 
Neely say was greater than boils? 


(See p. 7.) 


16) Give two of the three tra- 
ditional qualifications for the office 
of Calif. (See p. 15.) 


17) What Negro courtesan con- 
quered Harlem and Paris? (See 


p. 16.) 


18) What three U. S. companies 
did the biggest business last year? 
(See p, 27.) 


submarines? 


NE of America’s big Banks established theinvestment standards 
to which these real estate securities conform ... One of America’s 
great Surety Companies guarantees the first mortgages as to principal 
and interest... More than 200 Investment Committees have indorsed 
the bonds as Bank investments. 





The widespread acceptance by banks and bankers of real estate bond issues un- 
derwritten by THE Battimore Trust Company is due to several factors which 
are quite as important to individual investors as to financial institutions and 


dealers in investment securities. 


1 Tue Battimore Trust Company itself 
*is one of America’s big banks; it handles 
each year, in its Banking and Trust Depart- 
ments, investments amounting to many millions 
of dollars; and hence its judgment on real estate 
bonds in which its Underwriting Department 
specializes, is regarded by banks and bankers as 


authoritative. 
* * & 


2 Many other banks besides Tue Bat- 
¢ TimorE Trust Company have been in- 
vited to make the most thorough investigation 
of these bond issues; more than 200 National, 
State and Savings Banks now have made such 
an investigation; and their Investment Com- 
mittees have indorsed the bonds and purchased 
them for investment. 


3 Banks and bankers the world over. have 
e been doing business for many years with 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany (resources $48,000,000); they know the 
strength and value of its guarantee of principal 
and interest on the first mortgages securing 
these bonds; and they know also the strength 
and value of the guarantee of title by the New 
York Title & Mortgage Company (resources 
$29,000,000). 


In addition there are such factors as availability 
for trust funds, a yield above the general bond 
market average, satisfactory marketability, 
institutional trusteeships, etc., besides the in- 
herent safety resulting from the care and con- 
servatism in making loans which Tue Bat- 
TIMORE Trust Company requires of the various 
Mortgage Companies whose issues it offers and 
recommends to the investing public. 


Denominations $500 and $1,000. Maturities 1 to 10 years. Tax refund up to 
41% mills in any State. Write to the Main Office of THE BALTIMORE TRUST 
COMPANY, 25 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., for Booklet No. 21 


Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 


Baltimore Company, Inc...... New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore Trust Company...... Baltimore, Md. 
Bodell & Company........... Providence, R. I. 
Owen Daly & Company........ Baltimore, Md. 
Empire Trust Company........ St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove............Spokane, Wash. 
Industrial Bank.......... Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RS Bk WOON a oss co chinndsteeuns Warren, Pa. 
Elliott Magraw & Co........0.. St. Paul, Minn. 
Poe & Davies...........+.++..baltimore, Md. 
Prudential Company.......+..e+-- Chicago, III. 
Charles D. Sager........... Washington, D. C. 
Union Bond & Mortgage Co... .. Davenport, Ia. 


Ward, Sterne & Co.....ccccce Birmingham, Ala. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


HE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $7,000,000 


19) What country has never-stop 


elevators (See p. 12.) 


20) What nation possesses most 
(See p. 10.) 


21) What great city have the 


French been bombarding? (See 
p. 12.) 


22) Where is a horrible scourge 


of typhus — (See p. 18.) 


23) What are the British equiv- 


alents of the following automobile 
terms: running boards, choke, 
top, hood, windshield, (See p. 26.) 


24)What republic lost and gained 


a president, last week, without 


The low Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services 


RESOURCES $67,000,000 











Business Methods Can Solve 


Institutional Finance Problems 
¢ 


RAINED, experienced 
staff members of this 
well-known organization 
can help churches, col- 
leges and hospitals to 


permanent financial suc- 
cess. Submit your prob- 
lems to us. Our years 
of experience are at your 
command- 


The HEWITT COMPANY 
Tribune Tower 
CHICAGO 





holding an election? (See p. 14.) 


25) What race new to the U. S. 
was run last week? (See p. 24.) 
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70,000 DEPOSITORS ~~ 








JTNLIKE any other 
shaving preparation— 


simply because it gives men 
the refreshing shave. Quite 
naturally it is favored by 
men who habitually seek 


HOUBICANT 


OUGCTC byale 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75c; 
Cream, 50c; Tal-um, $1.00 
EauV egetale, $1.25. Facial 
Soap, 50c. 
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Teeftallow 


The Story* jolts off down the 
clay ruts of Lane County, Ten- 
nessee—stretches of crowded, stum- 
bling action; bursts of mulish pow- 
er. Abner Teeftallow, a brawny 





THOMAS SIGISMUND STRIBLING 
. simple declarative irony 


illiterate of 18, leaves the poor- 
farm where his mother died in- 
sane, to labor as a teamster on a 
traction project of Lanesburg’s 
genius and _ potentate, Railroad 
Jones. From his fellow teamsters 
he learns the technique of hill-billy 
manhood — gulping moonshine, 
shooting craps Saturday nights in 
a wood, toting an automatic pistol 
for protection on “rambling” 
(courting) nights and for display 
at prayer-meetings. He reveres the 
four local gods—public opinion, 
money, wit and a glowering celes- 
tial Patriarch who, seeing all, likes 
little. 

Over in Irontown (“Arntown”) 
where the teamsters are working, 
the villagers have their annual reli- 
gious debauch—a revival. Follow- 
ing local custom, Abner and his 
mates engage female partners for 
the whole series of meetings. One 
night, during a lull in the hysteria, 
one Tug Beavers temporizes about 
going to the mourners’ bench. That 
same night he gets a backful of 
buckshot from Peck Bradley, a 
murderer out on bail. Religion 
picks up. Bloodhounds bay for 
three days and nights in the back 
hills and Bradley is brought in to 
jail, crusted with mud but full of 


bravado. Sharing his contempt for 


the law and seething with Old Test- 
ament, the community grows omi- 
nously quiet. Abner suggests a 
plan; feet tramp, a rope is knotted 
and what was Peck Bradley twists 





*TEEFTALLOW—T. 8. Stribling—Doubleday, 
Page ($2). 





slowly in the air near his am- 
bush. 

The chief local henchmen of the 
Lord are Perry Northcutt, thin- 
lipped banker, and Roxie Biggers, 
merciless chariteer. Northcutt has 
it in for young Teeftallow, having 
failed to mulct him of some in- 
tricately inherited timberlands. So 
Abner learns more about human- 
ity when he and Nessie Sutton 
come up for public judgment. Nes- 
sie is the milliner’s assistant—tall, 
honey-haired, pious, nourished on 
novels. She and Abner live in the 
same lodging house, where laws of 
proximity and physiology grope 
through a natural course. Roxie 
Biggers sees their farewell embrace 
when Abner’s work-gang moves 
away, and the blasting of Nessie’s 
fame is simply a matter of a few 
street conversations and telephone 
calls. Brother Northcutt turns oue 
his masked inquisitors, and, Nessie 
not being found, the bastinadoes of 
righteousness descend upon Ab- 
ner when he returns to marry the 
girl. - Nessie, seeking refuge under 
an express train, is rescued and 
married by the village infidel, 
Belshue the jeweler, a mournful, 
middle-aged creature, who was the 
chief object of her missionary work 
before her downfall. 

The story stumbles and lurches 
back to Lanesburg. Matured by 
his flaying at Irontown and be- 
lieved to be a man of property, 
Abner becomes involved in the op- 
erations of Railroad Jones. The 
latter, obese, -unlettered but wily 
beyond compare, plays an elusive 
role, now angel, now devil, but al- 
ways a hero for the ingenuity of 
his countless victories at law and 
his unrivaled wealth. Possessed of 
an astonishing “rickollection” and 
pioneer shrewdness, he harps on 
the folly of tainting man’s natural 
intelligence with education. He 
has a daughter, Adelaide, highly 
modernized by up-state schooling, 
with whom Abner’s fortunes are 
further involved. The complications 
pile up alarmingly until, puzzled 
by Railroad’s tactics, acquaintances 
cremate him alive in his office. 
Adelaide goes to India. Abner, 
poor again, goes to take care of 
Nessie and their baby, the worn- 
out Belshue having committed sui- 
cide at a chronologically proper 
moment. 

The Significance. Here, exhibit- 
ed with simple declarative irony 
much like that with which Author 
T. F. Powys has exposed the rot- 
ten boroughs of England, but with- 
out that writer’s bookmanship, are 
the hill and village folk that made 
possible in this land and century 
the preposterous “monkey trial” at 
Dayton, Tenn. Following no plot. 
pointing no moral, it is simply a 
contemporary pageant of ignorance 
masquerading as “smartness,” big- 
otry as uprightness, mob violence 
as morality, pleasure as the un- 
pardonable sin, among isolated peo- 
ple whose surroundings seem to 
have become a spiritual wasteland, 
stunting and evaporating in them 
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all but their physical vigor, mali- 
cious wit and crudest humanities. 
Seores of characters crowd the 
stage, each closely observed in real 
life’s unmistakable habiliments, 
from the principals clear down to 
Schallburger, the labor organiz- 
er, and Sim Pratt, slick soda-jerker. 
There are smashing scenes, but 
toward the end the cast gets, com- 
pletely out of hand. 

Critics. Burton Rascoe. “Mr. 
Stribling will probably get the 
Pulitzer Prize he deserves for this 
book.” 

Isabel Paterson: “. . . devastat- 
ing. It is a book for the tough- 
minded.” 


New York World: “Teeftallow is 
as important as Main Street. We 
venture the belief that it is better. 

The Author. Among all the 96 
counties of Tennessee there is no 
Lane County. But there is Wayne 
County in the south-central part, 
and there Thomas Sigismund Strib- 
ling was born in the reversible 
year of 1881. Preternaturally in- 
dolent and talkative, he successful- 
ly resisted his father’s efforts to 
make a storekeeper or lawyer out 
of him. He wrote incessantly. His 
failure to sell anything was just 
as incessant, until he caught the 
knack of turning out moral tales 
for a Sunday school magazine. 
These, turned off at the rate of 
seven a day, permitted him to live 
in New Orleans, Cuba, Europe, 
Philadelphia. About 1918 he sold 
a story to Adventure and at once 
went home to become a _ novelist, 
which he speedily and notably did 
with Birthright, Fombombo, Red 
Sand. He is a sociologist only by 
indirection, an artist by accident. 
He is humorous. He dislikes work. 
Sound physically, he writes in an 
invalid’s chair, between frequent 
naps. 


Connubia 


THE LovE NEST AND OTHER ~ 


SToRIES—Ring W. Lardner—Scrib- 
ner ($1.75). The tall morose fun- 
nyman from Niles, Mich., gives no 
indication of having been discon- 
certed by the jubilee chorus of 
critics that lately discovered he 
was a Great Mind. He just goes 
steadily along, more silent than 
ever: honing his wits on_ the 
leather-necks he meets; pruning 
his technique down finer and finer; 
laying out, in patterns that grow 
increasingly simple and subtle, the 
terrific banalities that constitute 
life for the average Americano— 
that ubiquitous creature that no 
one ever sees in his own shaving 
mirror. Husbands and wives are 
the chief butt of Lardnerian irony, 
nor has he yet exhausted his vari- 
ations on the subject. “The Love 
Nest,” “Who Dealt?” and “Reunion” 
—all connubia—are the three best 
tricks in this new bagful, unless 
you choose “Haircut,” wherein a 





Will You Wave from Dock 


or Deck? 


When the opyent Leviathan sails for Southampton on August 21, you will watch 
the fading skyline of New York from deck. In five days the Leviathan will carry 
you to the port of Southampton, from which London is only a few hours’ ran 
over the English downs. After four days spent between Westminster Abbey 
and the Tower of London (not forgetting “The Cheshire Cheese’’), you go to 
Amsterdam, “The Venice of the North,’ and on to the Hague, famed as ““The 
Smartest Capital in Europe.’’ Next Brussels with its medieval guild houses and 
the colossal Hote/ de Ville, the largest municipal structure in Europe. On to 
Cologne and up the swift coursing Rhine to ancient Maintz. By train up the 
steepening Rhine valley to Switzerland, ““The Roof of theWorld.’? Then the 
pine-hemmed beauty of Lucerne, the rugged towering crags about Lausanne, 
and a day of sailing on Lake Geneva. At last to Paris, with four daysin which to 
wander th.ough the Louvre, shop in the Rue de la Paix, and “debauch”’ atop 
Montmartre. Then homeward on the finely appointed typically American 
George Washington, a week’s voyage in the keen North Atlantic air, while quick- 
ened appetites respond to three smashing meals a day and many a hearty,’tween- 
meal snack. Home—after the vacation of a lifetime. 


WHAT PRICE THIS? 
130 Subscriptions for TIME! 


Thos. Cook & Son make a regular charge of $422 for the trip described 
above (Tour 352F). It is yours, fully paid, for 130 yearly subscriptions 
for TIME. 85 subscriptions will take you to London and Paris and back. 
There are stili other tours—any one of them yours for a small amount of 
effort in introducing TIME to your friends. 


PART CASH—PART SUBSCRIPTION 


‘ 


If your pocketbook will take you part way to Europe, TIME’s 


} ‘part cash—part subscription” 
payment plan will enable you to complete the trip. 


- — — - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS - - - — 


John Sargent, TIME, 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me at once complete details and descriptive folders regarding TIME’s European 
Tours plan. 





Like the e Magic Car- 
pet, Sree 
~ ox, Cheq 
will talkca s oe 
wherever you 
‘ant to go. 


Convenient Funds 
For Travelers 


AB-A 28, Cheques 
“TRAVEL MONEY” 
Buy them at your local bank 


The Agent for the Member Banks 
for the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ , 
Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


For Busy People 


For Drilling, Buffing, Polishing, Grind- 
ing, Wire Scratch Brush work. 
Motor—110 V—60 Cyc.—1 - — 
Y% HP. ume $50.00 

50 
.00 
Wire Scratch Brush—4”.. .00 
Grinding Wheel—6” .25 

This handy tool is portable, operating from a 

lamp socket. No Country Estate, Yacht 


Club, garage, church, manufacturing plant can 
afford to be without it. 


The Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Binghamton, New York, U. S. A. 


LEARN A 
LANGUAGE ry 


This Summer#¥ 


as you would if living Se 
abroad — by actually 
hearing it spoken, on 
wonderfully clear, en- % 
tertaining Cortina " 
records. 


4, 
Surprise you ronds nthe %. 


Knowing a foreign : 
language is the mark of Established 1882 


culture as well as a key to financial success. Fine 
positions in foreign lands are open to the American 
man or woman who speaks the language. 
The whole family can learn at once. Free booklet T. E- 
describes this famous method. Send for it today. 


CORTINA, 105 West 40th St., New York City 





smalltown barber unconsciously re- 
veals his hero as a downright skunk. 
Most of the stories reflect the 
writer’s present environment (Man- 
hattan), figuring producers, stage 
folk, song-johnnies and the like. 
In “Women” he is true to his old 
love—ball players. 


. 


Bat 


THE Bat—A Novel from the Play 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart & Avery 
Hopwood—Doran ($2). Now there 
is a chance for all who were too 
young, busy, distant or improvi- 
dent to see one of this era’s most 
satisfactory spine-chillers on the 
stage, to read it in a book. One 
suspects that one of Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s literarily inclined sons— 
Alan, the publicity man, or Stan- 
ley, a still-higher-up of their 
mother’s publisher—is the un- 
named “third person” who alleges 
he was a nervous derelict after 
transcribing from scenes to chap- 
ters the ghoulish excitement that 
takes place, in and about Man- 
hattan, when the Mark of the Bat 
begins to be found near people 
with bullet-holes in their ribs, and 
in a house with a secret room. 


Jap Lothario II 


THE SACRED TREE—Lady Mura- 
saki—Translated by Arthur Waley 
—Houghton, Mifflin ($3.50). “Be- 
ing a continuation,” continues the 
title, “of The Tale of Genji,” of 
which multi-volumed novel of 11th 
Century Nippon (Timg, Aug. 3) a 
third part will shortly appear. 
Prince Genji, son of an imperial 
concubine, sustains the family’s 
amative tradition with graceful 
zest and much discreet slippering 
through his father’s seraglios and 
the chambers of ladies, married 
and otherwise, among the plebs. 
In this volume he survives an exile 
inflicted upon him by his mother’s 
chief rival, for his courtesies to 
her younger and fairer sister, com- 
ing back to build wings on the 
palace to shelter his three chief at- 
tachments. His ever-delicate actions 
and long, exceedingly elevated con- 
versations, set down like tracery on 
rice-paper by Lady Murasaki long, 
long ago, are anglicized with great 
felicity by scholarly Translator 
Waley. 

Only three pieces of Japanese 
fiction earlier than Lady Mura- 
saki’s survive. Hers, written about 
1000 A. D., is remarkable for 
the introduction of character inter- 
est, real invention and “a beauty 
of actual diction unsurpassed by 
any long novel in the world.” It 
is known of the author that she 
served as a lady in waiting in a 
family that possessed a copy of 
the so-called Gossamer Diary, a 
long, romantic account of private 
joys and sorrows written by a 
mistress whos2 lord preserved it 
after her death. This diary was 
doubtless the structural model for 
Genji. Publication as we know it 
was unknown in 1000 A. D., even 
in Japan. The earliest Genji texts 
are a series of handwritten rolls 
prepared for great families; the 


first printed edition dates to 1650, 
of which the British Museum has 
a copy. Numerous succeeding edi- 
tions have appeared, for Genji oc- 
cupies a place among Japanese 
classics not unlike Chaucer’s place 
in English. 


NON-FICTION 
Next War 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NExT WaR— 
John Bakeless—Viking ($2.50). 
Not more than a handful of ex- 
cessively well-posted people can af- 
ford to miss this book. Since it 
contains. not a word of “war 
seare” claptrap, there is room upon 
its vivid pages for enough strik- 
ing fact and comment to burst the 
covers off an average volume of 
like heft. Yet Mr. Bakeless’ thesis 
is expressible in a few lines, which 
he modestly quotes from General 
Tasker H. Bliss: 

“Tt would seem that there must 
be a natural limit to the ability 
of a state to provide for its pop- 
ulation. And in some this limit 
seems very near. When that time 
comes it will be as natural for a 
people to swarm as for a hive of 
bees. Where can the swarms go?” 

Where indeed? Author Bakeless, 
scanning well the entire globe, pre- 
sents a dispassionate exposition of 
the expansion problems of Japan, 
Italy and Germany, etc., which 
deserves cogitation. Will or will 
not the 300-odd humans on every 
square mile of German and Italian 
soil inevitably expand into the rela- 
tive vacuum represented by France 
with only 184 human atoms per 
square mile? When the fighting 
Japanese atoms finally burst from 
Nippon, will they erupt by sea or 
land? If by land, into Russia or 
China? If by sea, into Australia 
of the U. 8.2? With what chances 
of success? 

Since Author Bakeless presents 
facts supported by an imposing 
bibliographical reference list, and 
since his style is engagingly candid 
and modest, the dullest reader can- 
not but take bit after bit of fact 
in his teeth and go galloping off 
to all sorts of stimulating thought 
hurdles. 

Lethargic folk, who have not 
read Admiral Lord Fisher’s Mem- 
ories, are sure to jump when Mr. 
Bakeless reminds them that as 
long ago as 1907 “it seemed to Ad- 
miral Fisher [then First Sea Lord] 
simply a sagacious act on Eng- 
land’s part to seize the German 
fleet when it was so very easy of 
accomplishment. . . , probably with- 
out bloodshed. 

As everyone tl Edward VII 
squelched Lord Fisher’s ambitious 
scheme to seize the navy of a 
“friendly” power during what Mr. 
Bakeless calls “the piping times 
of peace.” 


The facilities of TimeE’s book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the above, 
or any other books, inclose a 
check or cash to the Book 
Editor, making plain to whom you 
wish your purchases sent. 


THE PENTON Press Co., CLEVELAND 
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